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The Week. 


HE Secretary of the Navy has acted with discretion and promptness 

: s * . . bd 
in the case of the survivors of the Polaris expedition. On sub- 
jecting them to examination by a competent board, it appeared that 











| Examiners. The latter declared it to be their opinion that ** no 


their original story was quite truthful in its main incidents; that | 


Captain Hall’s death was a perfectly natural one; and that a suspi- 
cion of foul play had no other justification than his evidently de- 
lirious utterances during his last illness. ‘The Board exonerates 
Capt. Buddington, too, from all blame for the separation of the 
ship’s company, and for apparent abandonment of those on the ice, 
when he clearly must have seen them as they saw the Polaris, the 
day after the catastrophe, both under steam and sail and at anchor. 
But they give him up asa hard drinker, not fit to be in command. 
After all the bitter feelings they have entertained, perhaps not un- 
naturally, Capt. Tyson and his associates, including the Esqui- 
maux, have consented freely to join the expedition in search of 
their former comrades which has just been despatched by the Navy 
Department. One of the Esquimaux happily preserved Capt. 
Hall’s writing-desk, and from a despatch found in it, written at the 
most northern point of his sledge-journey, as well as from the testi- 
mony of Meyerand Tyson,the geographical and scientific resultsof the 
expedition have been ascertained to be so considerable as to promise 
to have a decisive influence on future polar exploration. The body 
of water known as Smith’s Sound in its southern expanse has been 
traced to within six degrees of the pole, and the continent of Green- 
land to a point between the 82d and 83d parallels. The favorite 
British plan of a land expedition along the eastern shore of Smith’s 
Sound seems to be greatly strengthened by Capt. Hall’s discoveries, 
and the pressure brought to bear upon the British Government for 
aid to carry it out will doubtless be redoubled. 





The new Civil-Service Commission has made a report to the 
President prescribing nine additional rules to those laid down by 
their predecessors. They attempt in these to abolish the practice of 
direct persona! solicitations or recommendations to office on the part 
either of private persons or of Government officials ; to put an end to 
removals from oflice ‘for the mere purpose of making a place for 
another person”; to make the employment of women as “ clerks, 
copyists, and counters, at $900 a year,” dependent on the discretion 
of the heads of Departments (a modification of the rule expressly 
providing for their appointment); to examine applicants for antici- 
pated vacancies; and to extend the facilities for entrance into the 
civil service by holding stated examinations in different parts of the 
country. Allthe proposed regulations must be admitted to be use- 
ful, and calculated to give greater strength and sincerity to the re- 
form. They have, indeed, largely if not wholly grown out of the 
experience of the examinersthusfar. The ninth rule is perhaps the 
most important of all. Experience having shown that so long as the 
examinations are conducted solely at Washington, the Government 
service must be recruited mainly from the residents of that city and 
of the neighboring State of Maryland, the Board of Examiners for the 
Treasury Department in their report last spring recommended sub- 
stantially the scheme of Mr. Eaton and his associates. This groups 
the States and Territories into five divisions, adapted to the present 
state of the population, and in each district semi-annual examina- 
tions will be held at convenient centres after due notification by 
mail to all registered applicants. The result of the examinations 
will be announced in the same way, thus diminishing, as far as 
practicable, the expense of travelling and of waiting for the verdict. 


On another point, the Commissioners, we dare say from prudence 
more than from conviction, are leas advanced than the Treasury 








measure of reform will meet the evil or secure the remedy which 
does not ensure fair compensation, reasonable permanency, and a pro- 
vision for old age.” The Commissioners say: ‘* We do not regard 
the question of the proper duration of the tenure of office or of clerk- 
ships as one with which civil-service reform, as now inaugurated, 
has any other than an indirect connection.” Both Boards, however, 
are unanimous as to the good effects of the regulations hitherto en- 
foreed. Examinations for consuls were instituted in March of the 
present year, “ and there is every reason to believe that incompetent 
persons will, in a great measure, cease to urge themselves upon that 


| branch of the public service, and that those who pass the examinua- 


tions will be competent to serve their country in a satisfactery man- 
ner.” The Patent Office is also instanced by the Commission as 
having profited by the competitive system, of which a general con- 
sequence has been that the heads ef Departments have bad more 
time to attend to the public business. 


We are informed by a correspondent that among the causes which 
contributed to the defeat of Judge Lawrence in Ilinois was his an- 
swer to an address from the bar asking him to run, which Mr. Craig, 
by the bye, signed, in which he (Lawrence) plainly intimated his 
belief that lawyers were better fitted to select judges than farmers or 
other mymen, which is to a large extent true, but which the farmers 
took to be insulting. Another was his punishment of the Chicago 
Evening Journal for contempt in publishing an abusive article on 
him apropos of his conduet of a case then pending in his court. This 
arrayed a large number of the newspapers of the district in hostility 
tohim. And though last, not least, he was denounced for his 
‘aristocratic airs”—a phrase said to mean that he dresses neatly, 
and has a dignified manner in court. Craig, on the other hand, it is 
said, endeavored to meet the views of the electors on this subject 
by going to a farmers’ meeting with a patehed coat, and holes in the 
toes of his boots, but we are unable to say with how much success 
this device was attended. Inthe meantime, the railroads are pre- 
paring to let the farmers know what the new law means. Free 
passes and half-fare permits are to be abolished; free returns are to 
be refused to attendants on religious, literary, and political conven- 
tions ; trains are to run less frequently, and freight cars are not to 
leave way stations till they are full, and so on, so that at present the 
prospect of a restoration of harmony is by no means good. 


The new Illinois railroad law goes into operation on the Ist of 
July. Its effect will be, as shown by the published tariffs, a general 
increase of rates. The roads being obliged to establish absolutely 
equal rates for equal distances, and being prohibited from making 
any discriminations, of course take as a basis of calculation such 
charges as will be remunerative, and then increase these equally as 
the distance increases. The Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy Rail- 
road, for instance, has published a schedule, fixing a certain rate 
per mile for the various classes of freight, and then applying this 
rate by sections of two miles and a half up to twenty-five miles, and 
by sections of five miles for distances exceeding twenty-five miles. 
What the ultimate effect of this new system will be, no one seems to 
know. The Western papers are full of the most bewildering calcu- 
lations on the subject, the natural difficulties of which are indefi- 
nitely multiplied by the fact that each one of the half-a-dozen States 
through which any railroad runs may pass a different law regulat- 
ing freights. The Chicago Tribune says that it is a foregone conclu- 
sion that Ohio and Indiana will pass a pro-rata freight law before 
long, on prohibitory principles. Heretofore “through” freight pass- 
ing over competing lines for the East has come through at low 


| rates; if the rates increase with the distance, it will be obviously 


easy enough for Ohio and Indiana, by passing a law like that of 
Ilinois, to prevent any Hlinois grain getting to the East, through 
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their borders at least, until all their own is taken care of. The 
Tribune says: “If this cut-throat policy is to be tried, it is not at 
all improbable that it will lead to a demand upon Congress to in- 
terpret and establish its right to regulate commerce between the 
States, which could be exercised in this case only by virtually 
defeating the pro-rata principle as applied to through freights pass- 


ing over several different States.” 


A public mecting has been held in New Orleans with a view of 
effecting a more perfect union between the colored voters and the 
white, and to this end the white men, under the leadership, as is 
alleged and again denied, of General Beauregard, have adopted 
resolutions making the colored man a number of promises, which 
may be briefly described as an agreement to treat the negro exactly 
as Mr. Sumner’s Civil Rights Bill would have him treated, if that 
bill could be made a law, and then could be executed. It is pro- 
posed that the colored man shall have his half of the offices, of 
whatever grade ; that his children shall go to the same schools as 
the white man’s; that he shall ‘frequent at will all places of public 
resort” on the same terms as the white man, and no other; that he 
shall travel in the public conveyances upon terms of perfect equality 
with any and every citizen. And the whites, in order to make these 
rights “live and practical,” bind themselves to urge their new 
views upon the owners and _ authorities controlling steam- 
boats, railroads, theatres, cemeteries, banks, insurance offices, 
schools, and manufactories. In the light afforded by similar demon 
strations in other parts of the South, these Louisiana overtures 
towards a new party of conservatism and liberality may best be 
watched awhile before any extravagant expectations are formed. 





We are to have one or two “ off-years” in politics, and as a con- 
sequence the Prohibitory question, so called, may very likely be in 
issue in several of our States. This lends particular interest to 
some statements recently made by the Boston Journal in regard to 
the existing temperance laws of Massachusetts, which are very 
severe, and very harshly administered by a body of State police- 
men. It was without any requirement of the constituencies, says 
the Journal, and without any call from public opinion, that the 
Legislature put all fermented liquors under the ban, as previously 
distilled liquors had been. Some of the results are curious. Here, 
for instance, is one, which can gratify few prohibitionists except 
those who truly hold the doectrine—which some deliberately preich 
—that, all things considered, the beer-house is not merely an evil, 
but a greater evil than the rum-shop itself. It is found, says the 
Journal, that the liquor-sellers, who a little while ago were ready 
to make common cause with the brewers in resisting the law, or 
were at least ready to receive aid and comfort from the brewers in 
doing so, have now greatly lost interest in the proposed crusade 
against prohibition. They think they are well enough off. The 
reason of this change of intention is, that as the beer-houses and 
breweries are easily watched and detected in illegality, and the 
spirit dispensatories can be watched only with difficulty and very 
imperfectly, the trade in liquors has increased so much since beer 
was prohibited, that the dealers no longer care to fight the prohibi- 
tionists. How long this will last is not predicted, but the immediate 
effect of the new law is said to be this marked revival of the use of 
the stronger drinks, and the consequent inevitable increase in crime 
and misery. The Journal, going on with its review of the political 
field, says that the prohibitionists, by “‘ simply continuing the head- 
strong intolerance” which gave the State the beer law, can, if they 
like, make the whole campaign turn upon that one issue, and it 
foretells that in case they should so decide, prohibition will this 
autumn bo buried beneath an overwhelming majority. And yet we 
suppose we are within bounds when we say that a good working 
majority of the voters in Massachusetts are satisfied to see the sale 
of spirits made very difficult, and probably would be willing to see 
it made impossible, though we do not believe any great number of 
thom expect the latter. But, as between few sales and such a law 


as is now on the statute-book, enforced by the machinery used at 
| present in its enforcement, we suppose there is nowhere on the sur- 
face of the earth a community of the size of the State of Massa- 
chusetts that would deliberately sanction it. 

Miss Susan B. Anthony has been tried in the United States Cir- 
cuit Court at Canandaigua for violating the law in voting at the 
last Congressional election in the twenty-fifth district. She was 
defended by Judge Selden, who offered himself as a witness, and 
testified that she had consulted him as to her right to vote before 
doing so, and he had advised her “‘ that she was as much a voter as 
he or any man.” He made three points in his argument: that Miss 
Anthony was legally entitled to vote; that if she believed she was, 
and voted in that belief, she was not guilty of a criminal offence ; 
that she did believe it, and voted in good faith. Judge Hunt dis- 
posed of all this under the rulings in the Bradwell case. The right 
of voting is a right created by the State, and not by the Federal 
Constitution. The Fourteenth Amendment does not touch it, ex- 
cept to prohibit the denial of it on certain grounds, of which sex is 
not one, and the constitution of this State disqualifies women for 
voting. Healso ruled, as might have been expected, that ignorance 
is no excuse for violating the law, and, as there was no dispute about 
the facts, directed a verdict of guilty, and sentenced Miss Anthony 
to a fine of $100, but, unfeeling man that he is, refused to commit 
her till she paid it. So she is left out in the cold, instead of enjoy- 
ing martyrdom in jail. The opinion that the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment gave women the right to vote was originally propounded by 
Victoria C. Woodhull, though no credit for it has been given to 
that eminent jurist in any of the recent arguments. It must be 
clear to the friends of woman’s suffrage now that there is nothing 
in it, that they had better give up reliance on quirks and techni- 
calities, and devote themselves to working on public opinion. The 
change they seek is too momentous for them to hope that, even if 
made, it could long stand, if it were wrought by anything short of 
deliberate popular consent. 





The “science of politics” is apparently getting into rather a 
foggy condition among some of our contemporaries. A few weeks 
ago, the Tribune denounced the French Assembly as “‘ seditious” be- 
cause of its opposition to M. Thiers, whom the Tribune apparently 
considered the rightful ruler of France, although it was the As- 
sembly which not only created ‘his office, but put him into it. Wo 
were considering how the Assembly could under the circumstances 
be ‘seditious,” and were hunting the books in vain for a definition 
of this term which would cover the case, when Harper's Weekly 
plunged us into fresh perplexity by denouncing Marshal MacMahon, 
whom the Assembly had just appointed to succeed M. Thiers, who 
had resigned, as a “usurper.”. We were about to consider under 
what theory of government this could be, when reading a little 
further we found, if we rightly understand our contemporary, that the 
person entitled to supreme power in France to-day is Gambetta, 
and that he would be justified, if he got a chance, in chastising “ the 
vain, hot-headed, unlearned, and impetuous MacMahon.” It ap- 
pears, too, that Castelar has something to do with the government of 
France, as a kind of partner of Gambetta, and, in short, the govern- 
ment of France is, as thus described, a perfect puzzle. Who is 
rebel and who is sovereign it would be hard to say. 





The London Economist, which is, above all things, a sober and 
perspicacious paper, spoke last week of the exceeding difficulty, 
not to say impossibility, of getting at the state of opinion on politi- 
cal subjects among the French people, and the danger, therefore, 
of arguing from elections that éither the Radical or Conservative 
cause is winning the popular heart. This danger we have ourselves 
frequently pointed out. There is something positively rattle- 
brained in talking of elections in the Departments as indications of 
the drift of popular sentiment, in the same sense and to the same 
degree as the State or town elections in this country. In France, 
seventy-five per cent. of the Departmental members are returned 
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through the favor and support of the local authorities, a fact which 
accounts for the indignation of the Right with M. Thiers after the 
late Radical triumphs; and this indignation, under the rules of 
French party politics, was perfectly justitiable. He retained in office 
a large number of Radical prefects and other functionaries, and 
allowed them to “‘ work” for Radical candidates, and with the usual 
result. The Right determined then that there was nothing for 
it but to put the wires into the hands of one of their own men, and 
they now undertake to produce within the next year or two a 
marked desire for a king on the part of the French people. Mac- 
Mahon is therefore making a clean sweep in the offices. Every pre- 
fect or sub-prefect tainted with Radical leanings is being dismissed. 
The maires cannot be got at, as all, except those of some of the 
large cities, are elective, and this will prevent the working of the 
machine from being nearly as effective as it was under the Empire, 
but still it will work. Some ofthe members of the Right are desirous 
of having the old system of appointing the maires restored, but this 
will hardly be attempted, and to the plan of restricting the suffrage 
entertained by others MacMahon is said to be resolutely opposed. 

- But this much is certain, that within a few months, when things 
have been put in order, we shall see the Right fully as anxious for a 
dissolution as Gambetta, if not moreso. The result may disappoint 
them, but their confidence in the old plan of manipulation is, like 
that of all other French parties, unshaken. One of the discreditable 
and symptomatic consequences of MacMahon’s accession to power is 
the sudden collapse of the Radical orators and journalists. ‘Two 
months ago their virulence was unbounded ; now they are as calm 
as sages, and rely on pure reason, and cling to “legality” with the 
most touching fervor. The clink of the Marshal’s sabre is evidently 
too much for them. 


The visit of the Shah to Western Europe has a good deal of poli- 
tical importance, at least to Russia and England. The position of his 
territory in relation to British India has always made it a matter of 
considerable importance to Great Britain to keep him in the proper 
mood towards herself; and ever since the beginning of the century 
she has worked hard for influence at the Persian Court. The earliest 
diplomatic successes of the East India Company were obtained in 
overthrowing Napoleon’s envoys at Teheran, and ever since then a 
desperate game of mingled brag and finesse has been going on in 
the same field between England and Russia, beginning in good 
earnest with the siege of Herat in 1838, when Russian officers were 
in the Persian camp aiding in the attack, and an Englishman 
inside directing the defence. Since then the British have pushed 
up to the Persian frontier rapidly from the south, while the Russians 
have made their way as rapidly, and with heavy loss to Persia, from 
the north. All that can be done by the rivals to impress the Shah's 
imagination in the East has been done, however, and now they are 
at their wit’s ends to deviso means of making an impression on him 
at home. It is conceded in London that nothing can be done in 
England to compete with the Russian military reviews, so the most 
is being made of the navy, of the bigness of London, and of the 
extent of British industry. The English game is likely to be helped 
somewhat by the Shah’s tastes, which are said to be very pacific ; 
but then there is, as some of the English papers confess ruefully, no 
way of concealing the fact from him that the Russian battalions 
can get at him in his capital, while the English fleet cannot. 


M. Lesseps, who has lived not only to see the Suez Canal sueceed, 
but to see the English, who opposed its construction most violently, 
use it more than any other people, is now busy with another enter- 
prise of still greater magnitude—nothing less than the connection 
of the railway system of British India with the railway system of 
Russian Tartary ; that is to say, he proposes to extend the Russian 
line from Orenburg to Samarcand, a distance of 1,560 miles, and the 
British line from Peshawur to Samarcand, a distance of 850 miles; 
or, in other words, to construct 2,350 miles, which, when finished, 
would bring Calais into unbroken communication with Calcutta. 
The length of the entire line between the two places would be about 
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7,500 miles, which M. Lesseps calculates could be traversed in ono 
week. Now, the distance from here to San Francisco is 3,300 miles 
and the journey takes a full week, at about twenty miles an ho 
To make the journey to Calcutta in the time set down by M. Les:eps 
would therefore require forty miles an hour, and this throug’ the 
wildest country and the most trying climate on the globe, which is 
not to be thought of. He calculates the preliminary expenses at 
$600,000, and the time required for surveys at two years. We may 
add that the surveys would furnish everybody fond of adventure 
plenty of it, and the climate, in which the thermometer sometimes 
rises from near zero to 99° in twenty-four hours, would try the finest 
constitution. But that the scheme is a grand one there is no doubt, 
and it is feasible enough if the English and Russian Governments 
ean be got to agree about it. General Ignatiei, the Russian Minis- 
ter at Constantinople, has given it his heartiest approval. M. Les- 
seps asks the Russian Government to guarantee him the preliminary 
expenses, and say on what terms a company ean be organized. ‘Lhe 
completion of the work would doubtless settle the dispute between 
Russia and England, but it would settle it by making the Hindu 
Koosh the Russian frontier, for which England is not vet pre- 
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pared; besides which, the English plan of connecting India ty 
railroad with London is the long-standing and much-avituted Ku 
phrates Valley plan, whieh M. Lesseps’ proposal may stimulate 
Great Britain into carrying out. The expense of guarding the Les- 
seps line from the Turkomans would at first be enorincus, but they 


would gradually be brought to accept it. 


The accounts of the Khivan expedition which have ths far 
found their way into the European papers have been very confused, 
and all but incomprehensible, but there now appears to be little 
doubt that the two principal columns out of the five, one under the 


immediate orders of the Commander-in-ehief of the ex) 

General Kauffman, effected a junction at Shurrakan. Kau 
came across from Djizak, about fifty miles northeast ef Samareand, 
starting on the 15th of March, and skirting the confines of Bokhara 
on his way, and receiving, it is said, supplies from the Khan, who 


is badly frightened. Reaching Khalata, he waited for another 
column, which came down from the north by the Bukan Hills, and 
the two, whose united forces were 5,000 strong, are supposed to 
have effected a junction about the middle of May, and to have then 


marched along the right bank of the Amu down towards Khbiva, 
and crossed at Shurrakan. The latest news by Cable is to the 
effect that they had taken Hasarasp, a stronghold on the left bank 
of the Amu, distant less than forty miles from Khiva. Another 
column advancing along the western shore of the Sea of Aral, and 
striking through the Ust-Urt, is said to have received the submis- 
sion and support of Isset Kutebaroi¥, the famous chief of the Chaudoer 
Turkomans, and is to meet another column under the command 
of Colonel Lomakine, coming down along the eastern shore, at 
Urgu, the southern end of the Sea, and then push on together aloy 


the left bank of the Amu. Still another column was to stert trem 


Tjakishlar on the Caspian, near the mouth of the Atreck. This 
one was to fellow the route described by Vambeéry as the * middle 
route,” which he traversed himself, first perdh along the shore of 


the Sea, and then northeast between the Great and Little Balkan 
This one was expected to reach Khiva sooner than any, but there ts 
as yet nonews of it. It will thus be seen that the Khan has probably 
been having a lively spring, and must have had difficulty in know- 
ing which way to tura. The ease with which the varioes columns, 
which are said tv amount in all to 14,000 fighting men, with seventy 
guns, are making their way as compared with previous expeditions, 
and particularly that of Perovski, which perished in the desert in 
1238, is said to be due to two important contributions recently nade 
by science to the art of war. One is the pipe-pump, an American 
invention, first used for military purposes by the British in the 
Abyssinian war, and which enables an army to draw water from 
the desert anywhere by a few hours’ boring. The other is preserved 
meats, and other concentrated food, which enables a column to dis- 
pense with a large portion of the baggage-train, 
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BUTLER AND THE REPUBLICAN PARTY. 





TV HE triumph of Mr. B. F. Butler in securing the appointment of 
| Mr. Sanger, his candidate for the District-Attorneyship in Bos- 
ton, inasmuch as it indicates that he will Lave the support of the 
Administration in his struggle for the governorship, is taken by 
many as conclusive proof that he will get the Republican pomina- 
tion. Whether he will be elected is a matter on which there are of 
course two opinions; and it is a matter, let us add, of subordinate 
importance. If he gets the nomination of the Republican Conven- 
tion, the event will have a good deal of significance for the whole 
country; his election, after getting it, would be something which, in 
the main, would concern Massachusetts only. Put it is not yet ad- 
mitted, by any means, by the shrewd observers in the State that he 
will get the nomination. The Boston Journal, which is avery sound 
authority on Massachusetts politics, is sure he will not, but the 
weight of its opinion is somewhat lessened by its belief that Butler 
was “‘ decisively routed” at the Convention two years ago. That 
he was not “ decisively routed” is proved by his reappearance in the 
same role this year, and it must also be said that few lookers-on 
could see how his defeat could be called a “ rout” at all, considering 
how large a proportion of the Convention voted for him, how re- 
spectable was the constitueucy in which he made his attempt, and 
how thoroughly disreputable he had become before he made i:. Te 
was only defeated, after a canvass of extraordinary mendacity and 
violence, in a convention representing the Republican party at its 
very best, by 607 to 460, and this could hardly be looked on by such 
a nian as he as a disaster. 

Since then some things have turned in his favor. People have 
got used to the contemplation of him as a candidate for the gover- 
norship, and have grown a little tired of hearing him denounced 
and held up asa warning example. Moreover, his persistence and 
energy have naturally made a good many converts for him among 
those who are not burdened with much love of principle, and respect 
pluck and success a good deal more than character. Besides this, 
he has steadily grown in favor with the Administration. In the last 
session of Congress, he was instrumental in securing for the Presi- 
dent a large and doubtless weleome increase of salary, and he un- 
questionably gained somewhat morally by the damage done to tke 
more respectable Republican leaders by the Crédit Mobilier affair. 
He managed, too, to secure a hold on Mr. Boutwell by giving him 
the use of his machinery in procuring his election to the Senate. In 
fact, the mere continuance of such a man on the stage and in the 
public eye without apparent loss of hope or activity, is a sort of 
triumph. ‘Then, too, “ politics ” have, ina certain sense, been grow- 
ing up to him. He does not appear so eminent in badness as he did 
five yearsago. Corruption has deepened since then, and corruption- 
ists multiplied, and the money standard, which he makes no secret 
of using, has come into more general acceptance among politicians. 

But then, on the other hand, the spirit of reform has sprung up, 
and developed a strength and activity unknown when he came back 
from the war. The memory of his services during the war, too, has 
grown fainter, and the popular gratitude for such services has be- 
come, as might have been expected, dulled by time and the rise of 
other objects of attention. No more striking evidence of the change 
could be afforded than the article on him in the 7ribune the other 
day. No fiercer denunciation of him, and no move remorseless de- 
scription of his typical character, as the personification of the coarse 
greed, the impudent dishonesty, the outspoken disbelief in good 
motives so prevalent among his contemporaries, has ever appeared 
anywhere. It says all the Nation said six years ago, but more 
strongly and vividly; but six years ago not a word of it could have 
found admission either into the 7ribune or any other paper which 
supported the war. So that, though the world “inside polities” 
grows worse, the world outside certainly grows better, and Butler 
and bis kind suffer accordingly. 

If, therefore, he should be nominated, and even if he should be 
elected, we believe it will, as the Chicago 7rilune has suggested 











serve the purpose of bringing the{Republican party to shoulder fairly 
the responsibility of existingdemoralization. Butlerrepresentsnearly 
everything which popular sentiment at this moment most strongly 
condemns. He was the prime mover in “the salary grab,” on 
Which popular indignation has so strongly fastened, and he is per- 
haps the foremost living master of the arts of “ wire-pulling” and 
‘¢manipulation,” to which there is an almost unanimous inclination 
to ascribe all the evils of our politics, and which nearly all reformers 
begin or end by denouncing. He has grown in influence and, 
let us add, in audacity as the party has declined in moral 
weight, and as the material influences of the day have pene- 
trated it. It has of late abandoned all pretence of serving 
any other purpose than of keeping the Democrats out of power, 
and for that particular business he is just as effective as any- 
body. Moreover, that disregard of law for which it has made 
itself remarkable, and in which many of its leading men have in- 
dulged, creates an atmosphere in which men of the Butler temper 
and habits thrive. Lle is the very embodiment of unscrupulous- 
ness, and has found himself carried up to influence by the growing 


respect for that quality, combined with the growing respect for. 


money. In fact, all the tendencies which have shown themselves 
most markedly in the Republican party during the last few years 
have con‘ributed in one way or another to his success. Heisa 
finished Republican politician, the very flower of that noblesse 
which it has been busy ever since the war in producing, and which 
it is now trying to perpetuate, as a model for young men. The 
selection of him by the Administration, therefore, as its prin- 
cipal friend and agent in Congress, and in New England, is 
probably as marked an expression of disregard for the strongest 
tendency of public opinion as could have been made. If it 
should be foliowed by the selection of him for the governorship 
by a body which stands for the Republican party in a@ manner 
so distinctive and peculiar as a Massachusetts State Convention, 
we should have an end at last of the plan of “reform within the 
party ” which has of late been used so freely to stop reform alto- 
gether. It would be no longer possible to throw the blame of abuses 
on bad individuals, or make high-sounding platforms take tbe 
place of real purification. In short, we should at last get hold of 
somebody who was answerable for the prevailing demoralization. 
At present this is impossible. As long as the party did not select 
an ‘arch-raseal for high offiee, cr formally approve of some out- 
rageous piece of fraud or corruption, it has been hitherto impossible 
to bring it to book, or satisfy its friends that it had outlived its 
usefulness. If the Massachusetts Republicans should, however, 
swallow the morsel the Administration offers them, in the person of 
Butler, a great cloud will be lifted off the public mind, and the na- 
tion will at last have a clear idea of what.it must do to be saved. 





F there be one institution which has done more than all others in 
protecting the individual rights and liberties of our Anglo-Saxon 
race, and in what is pretty nearly the same thing, maintaining the 
integrity of the “ Anglo-Saxon judge,” it is most certainly “ trial 
by jury.” The medieval statesmanship which wrote down a safe- 
guard for seciety at large in Magna Charta when it secured the 
right of representation, was not less profoundly wise when it placed 
beside this a safeguard for the individual man in the assurance 
that he should be deprived of life or property only through a verdict 
of his peers. Indeed, it is not easy to see how without both of these 
twin safeguards—the one affecting us legislatively, and relating to 
the mass ; the other affecting us judicially, and relating to the indi- 
vidual—our civilization in America and England could be what it is 
to-day. The two, though apparently disconnected, are in fact 
component elements of one system—a system which covers generali- 
ties and particulars—providing, on the one hand, for the whole of 
society’s rights and liberties; and, on the other, for the rights and 
liberties of society’s smallest parts. The French parliaments of the 
Bourbons would not have fallen short of what our sense of civil 
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liberty requires more completely than the French judicial system ; 
and if there are any instances in which more than in others our 
legislative and judicial systems, when they go astray, grate upon the 
public conscience or our common instinct of what is just and proper, 
it is when courts and juries strain the law to meet a particular case, 
or parliaments and congresses set themselves to administering indi- 
vidual justice. It will some day be more clearly perceived than it 
is now, that the unconscious philosophy of the Anglo-Saxon race 
determines that both the making of the law and its final application 
to the affairs of men shall be confided not to an order or a class or 
a profession, but to reputable members of society, who in the one 
case are our chosen representatives in legislative assemblies, and, 
in the other, our selected jurors in courts of justice. 

In this country, we have not had many notable examples of the 
value of the jury as an agent for maintaining civil liberty. But if 
any man can doubtit, he has only to glance back a century at the 
magnificent battles which Erskine fought against the crown, and 
contrast the stubborn sense of right in the jury-box with the con- 
duct of even great judges like Mansfield and Buller. If they and 
their predecessors befure them had been invested with the absolute 
power and not less absolute discretion of a French tribunal, where 
would be the most valuable half of what we now call liberty? The 
bench, as we term it, the judges’ work of our judicial system, is com- 
paratively nothing so long as the solemn fiat, “ Guilty,” “Not 
guilty,” “ We find for the plaintiff,” “‘ We find for the defendant,” 
can be pronounced only from the jury-box. 

Moreover, in this small portion of the earth, the city of New 
York—a mere speck of the territory which the Anglo-Saxon race 
controls—though we have had only two or perhaps three judges 
whom society believed to be corrupt, yet how immense was the dis- 
turbance in our social currents here and elsewhere which these 
three men caused! Their injustice, wrongs, and judicial robbery, how 
absolutely ruinous were they becoming to our material and moral 
welfare alike! Yet their power to work mischief was substantially 
all on the outside of the jury-box. With twelve intelligent, upright 
men in the box who knew the difference between right and wrong, 
and were not altogether ignorant of the character of the presiding 
judge, any man, either as to his liberty or his property, might deem 
himself substantially safe so far as the trial went. From Bacon to 
Barnard, from Lord Chancellor Macclesfield to Ex-Justice Cardozo, 
the peculations of judges will be found to have been on the equity 
side of the courts. The Ohio and Kansas and Louisiana judges 
whose impeachments are likely to come before Congress, did not 
make their money or abuse their official power through the inter- 
vention of the jury system. Whatever its abuses or defects, it has 
proved a prop to hold up the integrity of the judiciary ; and to 
abandon it because of abuses or defects in this day when so many 
debasing influences are assailing the administration of government, 
would be as wild as to abandon a representative form of govern- 
ment because the modern Congressman is shameless and ignorant, 
and has power to make a “ back-salary grab.” 


Nevertheless, the last year witnessed a decided movement in 
both England and America against, to say the least, the form of the 
jury system. And now Earl Russell has proposed a similar change 
for Ireland. So far*as form goes, it makes little difference to phi- 
losophers, but to the common mind form and substance are often 
pretty closely connected. The verdict of nine men may be as good 
as the verdict of any other number, but it will take a generation at 
least before men will attach to a verdict of nine the sense of finality 
which they have been taught to accord for generations, and indeed 
for centuries, to the unanimous verdict of twelve men. The ten- 
dency of the present day is not to attach too much importance to 
verdicts, but too little. It too often happens that society proceeds 
to retry the convicted criminal, and find extenuating circumstances 
and interpose doubts of its own, and amiable motives of the prisoner, 
and finally readmit him to intercourse with respectable men, as 
though he had never been found guilty by anybody whose decision 
was entitled to the slightest consideration. The arguments, too, in 
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favor of a change have gone further than form, and are often attacks 
upon the system itself; and the tendency of the time being to 
sacrifice everything which seems slow or inconvenient, the jury 
system, always involving coffsiderable personal inconvenience to 
somebody, and often seeming to stand in the way of a direct result, 
may now be in greater danger of being first broken in pieces, and 
then cast away, than is generally supposed. 

It might be inferred from the similarity of the changes proposed 
on both sides of the Atlantic, and the identity of the time in which 
they are brought forward, that they are the result of a common dis- 
content. On the contrary, they spring from almost opposite causes. 
The motive of Sir John Coleridge was simply to lessen the labors of 
the English juryman. Of erring verdicts and sentimental acquittals 
and divided juries, he had no complaint to make. They did their 
work well, but were required to do it too often. Some cases should 
not be imposed upon them, for such could be better disposed of by 
an accountant or a board of engineers. In others, the jury was a 
mere form; for the questions were questions of law, and the jury 
was detained for hours or days to render at last a verdict directed 
by the court. The old number of twelve too soon exhausted the 
jury-lists, and too frequently compelled the juror to lay aside his 
own affairs and come into court to dispose of other men’s. All 


of the Attorney-General’s arguments tended to the con- 
servation of the jury-system, and to freeing it from need 
less abuses. With Earl Russell the motive is different, 


and, like the Bar Association of this city, he in effect declares 
that the old instrumentality stands in the way of the ad- 
ministration of justice. Can it be that in America and Treland 
society is too demoralized to be entrusted with the right of trial by 
jury, and that we must resort to a modified form of it, or fall further 
back upon Government commissions or courts-martial? ‘Trial by 
jury is an institution of the Anglo-Saxon race—a race which more 
than any other that exists excels in the elements of self-govern- 
ment, self-sacrifice, and self-control. In the form in which it has 
always stood, it throws upon every juror a direct, personal respon- 
sibility, which cannot be shaken off or evaded, be the verdict guilty 
or not guilty, for the plaintiff or for the defendant. There can be no 
subterfuges, no shifting the responsibility upon the other nine men’s 
shoulders, and the verdict is not only the work of all, but essentially 
the work of each. Such a system could only be the product of a 
moral community, that is, of a community intent on justice and 
right, and able to furnish the jury-box with men of sufficient moral 
nature to lay aside personal ends and prejudices, and refrain from 


using their individual power on the jury to defeat a verdict. A 


community which does not love justice and bow to law, and which 
cannot furnish from its ranks jurors who can act for the common 


-weal against the prejudices, or wishes, or sympathies of their own 


mind, cannot maintain trial by jury; and any step which tends to- 
ward an evasion of the juror’s responsibility, or toward a panel of 
men unfit for jurors’ duty, is simply a step towards giving the system 
up. The jury system is essentially a part of our system of self-gov- 
ernment—that is, of government conducted by society through its 


representatives, instead of by ordained rules theoretically and practi- | 


cally placed above society to restrain it. And the Latin and Celtic 
and all other races which act generally upon impulses or sympathies «r 
prejudices, are as untit for the task of bringing in a verdict as for that 
of managing a state. Is it possible that the large admixture of these 
races in our society, particularly in our great cities, has anfitted us 
for ruling ourselves, and that the jury system is but an index point- 
ing to the general decadence ? 

The point around which all the arguments against the jury 
system revolve is that of unanimity; ahd it is asked whether the 
truth is any more the truth for being declared by twelve men than 
by nine, and hinted that the requirement of twelve is nothing better 
than a bit of mediaeval superstition. The men who established trial 


by jury along with the writ of habeas corpus, and the principle that 
society shall not be taxed without its own consent, were much too 
practical in their reforms to have been influenced by any such ab- 
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surdity. They knew as well as any reformer of the present sien that 
a fact is neither more nor less for being declared such by twelve men 
than would be the answer to asum in arithmetic. But they also | 
believed that ifa sum in arithmetic were given to twelve men, there | 
would be no valid reason why nine of them should return one answer 
and three should return another. The theory of the system is that, if 
ht by the Government to take away a man’s life or 
or by his neighbor to take away his money or land, the facts 
should be so well established beyond all reasonable doubt that the 
jurors will consent to them, whether the jury consisted of one man 
or a dozen. If the facts be not established so that any honest, intel- 
jigent man can recognize them, then they are not established at all, 
and it were better that nine guilty men should escape, and the land 
or the money remain where the plaintiff found them, than that life, 
jiberty, and property should be handed over to a lottery of numbers. 
As to the intrinsic merits of trial by jury, no one can deny that it 
has imperfections any more than he can question whether it be 
human. At this time and in this country, it is also undeniable that 
it has degenerated, and that it neither commands the confidence nor 
does the work that it once did. But these objections will hold against 
every other instrumentality of government, and they spring from 
the same abandonment of the duties of citizenship which has allowed 
the government to pass from the hands of the respectable classes to 
those of the ignorant and professional politician. We have heard a 
lawyer speak of the jury system as a third “relic” of barbarism 
which should have been swept away with slavery and polygamy ; 
but we have heard more eminent members of his profession declare 
as the result of their maturer judgments, that the verdicts of juries 
were geverally right, and that while men remember the units of 
those that were extraordinary, they forget the hundreds that are 
sensible and just. We have heard it asserted that a much larger 
proportion of referees’ findings than of juries’ verdicts are against 
the weight of evidence, and we know that some judges who have had 
« large experience in determining the facts, believe that when a 
judge acts as both judge and juror, he insensibly fails into the way 
of bolstering up his law with his facts, and of patching out his facts 
with his law. ‘The jury system is indeed one of those checks and 
balances with which our systemeof government abounds.— It pre- 
vents the utter abanttmment of the administration of justice, civil 
and criminal, to a small set of professional men, holding office for 
iong periods and often for life, and it not only cireumseribes and de- 
fines their power, but it subjects them to the constant criticism of 
impartial citizens as no other systemcan. The parties who come be- 
fore a judge are interested in his decision ; the witnesses are more or 
less flustered by their own part in the proceedings ; but the intelligent 
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juror who sits through a trial can generally go home able to give his 


neighbors a pretty accurate estimate of the merits of the judge. 

But let it not be supposed that a dozen ignorant, superstitious, 
unprincipled men can be made wise and virtuous by the necromancy 
of being pushed into a jury-box and sworn to render a true verdict 
according to the evidence, any more than a government confided to 
cut-throats can be made to promote the interests of mankind by the 
simple expedient of labelling it a republic. The excellence of trial 
by jury depends upon the same condition as the excellence of free 
government—the voluntary sacrifices of all intelligent citizens in the 
scrupulous discharge of all the duties of citizenship. If the idea 
continue that the whole duty of man in America is to make 
money, and his only sacrifice for his country is the paying of ex- 
orbitant taxes, then we must sooner or later hand ourselves over 
to a set of governmental guardians, and it will make little difference 
whether they be styled kings and emperors and hereditary nobility, 
or bosses and rings and professional politicians. 


FRANCE.— 


AFTER THE REVOLUTION. 
Paris, June 6, 1873. 
‘hep sudden fall of M. Thiers is one of those dramatic incidents which 


compose the never-ending history of the French Revolution. So long 
as the monarelical parties conld not compound their differences, it was 
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thought that he could not be removed from office. He was tied to it by the 

tivet Constitution, which, theoretically, made his life as long ag the life of 
the Assembly. The whole world was looking with curiosity on the old 
statesman who led all parties behind him, and who practised all the arts of 
| political coquetry. At the beginning of the session, the Times wrote these 
lines: ‘‘ Call it monareby, call it republic, do what you like about a Vice- 
President, a Second Chamber, or any other constitutional contrivance; so 
long as M. Miers lives, all will resolve itself into a government of M. Thiers.” 
The personal government of M. Thiers is, however, come to an end; the 
“little giant ” fell in an instant, without any noise, and it seems almost won- 
derful now that ke could so long have filled France and Europe with the 
sentiment of his invincibility and his necessity. 





‘France is more quiet now than she has ever been; none of the southern 
volcanoes—Lyons, Marseilles, Toulouse—has emitted even a single flame. 
Where are the electors of Barodet? They work quietly in their ateliers ; 
they stop at the photographers’ windows on their way home, and, instead of 
the grim and satirical face of M. Thiers, they study the enigmatic head of 
MacMahon, with his small, white moustache, and his p!acid expression. 
They know that this placid face can sometimes become terribly stern. The 
legend of MacMahon (for, in his case, history has already become a legend) 
speaks to the imagination of the people. ‘‘ Ah!” said once Thiers to somo 
of his friends, “if I only had red trowsers!” MacMahon entered Constan- 
tine, on the day of the assault, as a young lieutenant, one of the first. He 
conducted the column of attack on the Malakoff Tower, and, once in, he re- 
mained. Pélissier sent word to him that the bastion was said to be mined. 
He answered him thus: “J’y suis, j’y resterai”—“I aim here, and will re- 
main here.” At Magenta, when the Emperor and his guard were on the 
point of being surrounded and made prisoners, the guns of MacMahon were 
heard. He had come without orders, and he turned a defeat into a victory. 
We find him again at Woerth, fighting with one corps against three German 
corps for a whole day, when he retreated to Chalons ; and at Sedan, which 
was the last station of this way of Calvary, he was spared by fate—a 
shell struck him, and he could take no part in the last actions which pre- 
ceded the capitulation. On his return from captivity, he found Paris in the 
hands of the Commune. He took it, street by street; his army saved the 
Louvre and its treasures; ever since, he has been living quietly at Versailles, 
organizing his new army, and almost every day spending a few hours at the 
Assembly. How often have I watched him there, always sitting in the 
second row of his box, behind some aide-de-camp, and looking silently on the 
great sea of politics. 


Tow is it that a secret force has suddenly brought all the Conservative 
forces to act in his favor? What does he represent? Whoishe? What 
does he mean? In. times of great civic troubles, orators, politieians, states- 
men are soon worn cut; and it always happens that there rises at the end 
some enigmatic man, who never spoke when everybody spoke, who made 
engagemeuts with nobody, who never made any promises. MacMahon is 
this mau; his strength lies in this: he is not understood, he has not been 
fathomed. Some will tell you that, born of a race of princes who once wore 
a crown iu Ireland, he has an unlimited ambition; that he considers the old 
dynasties of France as worn out, and that he believes that monarchical 
France needs a new dynasty ; some, that he shares the Legitimist feelings of 
his wife, who is a Castries, and that he will never be satisfied so long as 
Henri V. is not on the throne. Others will tell you that he has never for- 
gotten the personal kindness of Napoleon ITI., who made him Duke of Ma- 
genta, and that the divisions of the Bourbons and the Orléans fill him with 
disgust ; that he means to be some day the protector ot Napoleon IV. ; that 
he hates, above all, the men who made a revolution in Paris when the Prus- 
sians were on the French soil. But who knows really? MacMahon never 
kissed the Blarney-stone ; he keeps his own counsel, and has no advisers nor 
confidants. 

In the crisis of fear, when the Commune in the shape of Rance made its 
appearance in the Chamber, all eyes turned to MacMahov. M. Thiers, 
blinded by his vanity, would never believe that the Conservatives could be 
afraid so long as he was in power. He might have saved himself by a few 
words, but he would never pronounce them. He had so often seen the 
Chamber rise and then subside, that he could not understand that this time 
the majority was in earnest. He not ouly misunderstood the temper of the 
House, but he did not see that the honor of France had been wounded by 
the election of Rance. The men who had shot innocent hostages, and killed 
French generals and priests, while the Prussians were at Saint-Denis, no 
longer concealed their projects. They said openly that they used M. Thiers 
as an instrument ; he was the horse who should take them up-hill; ouce on 
the plain, they would unharness him aud take new post-horses. This was 


openly said a fortnight ago; vot only the Communists, but the Raditals 
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were laughing at M. Thiers’s definitions of a Conservative Republic. In the 
elections, they came before the peasants, and bade them “ Vote for us, for 
we are the supporters of M. Thiers,” and the Conservative peasants gave 
their votes to Radical candidates. The prefects did not dare to denounce 
these false friends, or else helped them in their canvass, as they thought 
“the Radicals would soon be in power. It had become a byword to say that 
France was driftirg into Radicalism. All this time, M. Thiers was hand-in- 
glove with all the deputies of the Left, and between his so-called Conserva- 
tive Republic and the Republic of Ranc it was impossible to draw the line. 
Every electric shock felt at Belleville was felt at the Presidency. The coun- 
try, and even the deputies of the majority, were slow to understand this 
dangerous state of things; the eloquence of M. Thiers threw a veil between 
the reality and public opinion ; but the veil was torn by the last elections, 
and it was felt that the battle had better be fought at once. 

The plan of campaign was simple. The Duc de Broglie, in the name of 
the majority, asked the Government how it was that Radicalism was in the 
ascendant in the Conservative Republic, and he showed, in eloquent language, 
the deep connection between Radicalism and the Commune. On the 24th 
of May, M. Thiers ascended the tribune for the last time as President. He 
returned to the Presidency, and nobody answered his long speech, which 
wa3 a long apotheosis of himself. When the vote was taken, M. Thiers was 
lying alone on a sofa; he received the news by telegraph, as there is a wire 
between the Palace of the Chamber and the Presidency. So little did he 
expect the result, that, a few moments before, a telegram had been sent to 
the eighty-six prefects, thus worded, “Great speech of the President; re- 
ceived with applause; Government feels confident ot the majority.” M. 
Thiers thought that the Chamber would perhaps refuse his resignation; he 
sent it, but itwas accepted by a majority of thirty. It was all over; the ides 
of remaining in power against the will of the majority had never entered 
his head. He was essentially a parliamentary gladiator, not a Cromwell nor 
a Bonaparte. What was he without a Chamber, where he could play with 
human opinions, passions, and feelings? He understood at once that his sue- 
cessor was chosen, even before he had spoken, and that the Chamber was 
tired of him. He tried, however, to disappoint it once more ; he sent for Mac- 
Mahon, while the urns were going round in the Chamber, and told the old 
soldier that France would be convulsed with civil war at the news of his 
defeat ; that Germany would take advantage of the new situation. Mac- 
Mahon was much moved, but said little. He came back to his own house, 
where the President of the Chamber already waited for him, in order to an- 
nounce to him his nomination. MacMahon, standing before his mantel- 
piece, and looking very red, several times said, “ No, no; he says that I can- 
not.” ‘‘ Marshal,” said M. Buffet, ‘‘it is too late now. 
once to do whatever the Chamber should ask you to do. 
accept.” The Marshal accepted. 

All this time the Chamber was sitting. It was nearly midnight. Every- 
body felt that an immediate solution was necessary. Tue next day was 
Sunday; and if the power was still in abeyance, if there was no executive, 
a hundred thousand men would have manifested on the boulevards, and a 
revolution was imminent. As soon as MacMahon had sent in his accept- 
ance, the deputies rushed back to Paris ; it is said that as many as a hundred 
deputies of the Left did not sleep in their own beds. The terror of the jour- 
nalists of the Left was almost ridiculous; they believed that MacMahon 
would make a sort of 9th Thermidor, arrest all the leading Republicans, and 
suppress all their newspapers. Nothing of the kind has happened yet ; Paris 
is quietly enjoying the first fine days of the season. The Radical newspapers 
are acting like the spring, which comes in like 4 lion and goes out like a 
lamb. A sort of era of peace, of good feeling, has begun. The tide which 
was runningin one direction is ranning now in another. The phantoms of 
the Commune, of the Red Republic, have vanished out of sight. “Viso 
milite quies,” says Tacitus, in his energetic way. It would be useless to 
deny it; the Republic. as it happens invariably in France, has again falle 
into the hands of a soldier, without any violence this time, without any 
coup @état, by the legal and regular action of the parliamentary forces. The 
country seems to breathe more freely; a new page of history bas been 
turned. Our fingers have left the torn page, spotted with blood and ink, 
rudbed by dirty hands; there is the white, virgin page—what are we to 
write on it? We don’t know yet. The elastic character of the French peo- 
ple does not keep impressions long; it seems already an age since Thiers 
was in power, ever talking, ever active, irrepressible, ubiquitous. He is for- 
gotten. His habitual courtiers were the very men who hurled him down 
from his high place. He went to sleep a great man, and he awoke a 
brouillon. Nobody seems to think of the future; ‘4 chaque jour suffit sa 
peine.” The old monarchical instincts of France have triumphed again; if 
we cannot have e king, let us at least have a marshal; 
the place of a sceptre. 


You promised us 
It is your duty to 


let his béton take 
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J R. OSGOOD & Co. have collected in a neat.volume, as a memorial of 
e”* the late Stuart Mill, twelve sketches of his life and works by W. T. 
Thornton, Herbert Spencer, J. E. Cairnes, Henry Faweett, Frederic Harri- 
and other eminent English writers——We have received from D. 
Appleton & Co. their ‘ American Annual Cyclopedia’ for 1872. Those who 
have most occasion to use this work need not be told that it lacks the accu 
racy and authority of the eyclopmedia which i 
itis edited on totally different a 5. 
ture during the past year is taken bodily (with due 
the Athenwum’s summary—the work of many 
here omitted. We observe in it a few errors 


son, 


t supplements, and indeed th 
lor example, the review of een 
acknowledgment) from 
Writers, Whose names are 
not likely to have been made 
in the original, and infer the presence of others due to a too faithful copying 
In short, this annual is a sort of eyclopadic serap-book, chietly valuable for 
the documents which it reproduces in full. Portraits of Greeley, Morse, and 
Alex. ee are bound up with the volume. The sale of the Perkins 
library took place, just out of London, June 3-6, and will long be famous, not 
only for the aggregate amount realized (£25,743 for 855 lots), but for the 
prices fetched yao choicer books, and especially by the vellum copy of the 
Mazarin Bible (£3,400, equal to $21,400 in our currency) and the paper 
copy of the samo (£2,690). The Shakespeare first 
£585; Lydgate’s ‘Siege of Troy’ (MS.) £1,300. 
announce ‘Court and Social Life in Franee under "—— Max 
Miiller’s ‘Introduction to the Science of Religion,’ together with his two 
essays on False Analogies and the Philosophy of Mythology, will be pub 
lished by Scribner, Armstrong, & Co.——‘ The Philosophy of Evolution,’ by 
B. Thompson Lowne, is announced by D. Appleton & Co.——Roberts 
Bres. have in press ‘ Mokeanna,’ Jurnand.—The proprietors of 
the New York Directory have purchased the premises No. 11 University 
Place, corner of Clinton Place, and state in their preface to the Directory 
for the present year that “among the conveniences of the new oflice it is 
proposed to add a complete library of directories, which will contain not 
only the entire series of the eighty-seven volumes of the New York Direc- 
tories, but those of all the principal towns and cities of the United States, as 
well as of many Européan cities”; and they justly add that “this will 
be a library of unique character, and of great 
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convenience for reference.” 

—Some of the prominent Oriental scholars of Paris, MM. de Rosny, 
Foncaux, Hovelacque, Oppert, and others, have organized an ‘Interna 
tional Congress of Orientalists,” which shall hold a meeting each year in one 
of the capital cities of Europe. This year’s meeting is in Paris, on the 22d 
of July, and is expected to last a weok. The first four days are to be oeeu- 
pied with the discussion of questions rolative to Japan—its language, 
literature, institutions, industry, political condition and prospects, and rela- 
tions to foreign countries; after that, other Oriental subjects will be in order. 
The intention is to put forward each year one department of study, or one 
country, for especial treatment, while at the same time giving opportunity 
for everything that may be offered. All scholars, of every country, and all 
persons interested in the objects of the Congress and desirous to forward 
them, areSinvited to join the organization. The annual membership fee is 
only 12 franes; and for this is to be returned the volume of proceedings and 
papers which will be published after each meeting. The ‘ National Com- 
mittee of Organization” desire to add to their list of subscribing members 
as many American names a3 possible. These may be sent, with the first 
year’s fee, to M. J. Dachatean, the treasurer, at No. 43 Rue Monsieur-le 
Prince, Paris; or to Prof. W. D. Whitney, of New Haven, who has been 
authorized to act as correspondent of the organization in this country. 

—A correspondent reminds us that in the memorable field-day of the 
Social Science Association at Boston !ast month, President Eliot gave a 
clear though brief secount of the work which Harvard College, following 
the lead of the English universities, is doing in aid of young women desirous 
of a better education. In the state of excitement into which the more in- 
flammatory scientific ladies and gentlemen were thrown on that occasion 
an explanation as clear as crystal and as long as the longitude would have 
stood no chance of being once looked at, and Mr. Eliot’s brief remarks re- 
ceived not a moment’s consideration. If we recollect right, not so much as 
au allusion to them was made in all the subsequent proceedings, and the 
newspapers, naturally enough, were so much taken up with Mrs. Howe and 
Mr. Phillips, and the flurry which they caused, eujus et maxima pare fue- 
runt, that they also neglected the subject. Some of them, to be sure, had 
already set forth the proposed scheme in their columns ; but it cannot be too 
fully mentioned whenever proper occasion is given for bringing it to the 
notice of those whom it is intended to benefit, and we gladly comply with 
a request to assist in making public its details: In tho last half of next 
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June, and annually after that date, there wil! be two examiuations, held by 


examiners authorized by the Harvard Faculty, at which young women who 

have reached the age of seventeen years may present themselves for exami- 

uation in various studies, and from which they may bring away, in token of | Fountain of Old Age. 
their proficiency, a certificate which will be of the same kind of value as the | 

diploma given to young men at the end of the college course. The prelimi- 


nary examination will embrace the following subjects: English, French, 
physical geography, either elementary botany or elementary physics, arith- 
metic, algebra through quadratic equations, plain geometry, history, and 
any one of the three languages, German, Latin, and Greek. The certificate 
will be of the form following: “ A. B. has passed (passed with distinction) 
(passed with the highest distinction) the preliminary examination held at 
— on the — of —, 1874, under the direction of the Faculty of Harvard Col- 
lege, and is entitled to proceed to the advanced examination.” This ad- 
vanced examination will be divided into five sections, in one or more of 
which the candidate may present herself. The five are these: Languages, 
natural science, mathematics, history, philosophy. The young woman 
choosing to be examined in languages, for example, may offer herself for 
examination in any two of this following list: English, French, German, 
Italian, Latin, Greek. So of the candidate for a certificate of attainments in 
natural science; she may offer herself for examination in any two of the fol- 
lowing subjects: Chemistry, physics, botany, mineralogy, geology. Our 
correspondent sends us a circular, informing us that the examinations which 
take place in Boston will be in charge of the Woman’s Education Associa- 
tion, a body of which the secretary is Mrs. Charles G. Loring, whose resi- 
dence is at No.1 Mt. Vernon Place, Boston. From this lady may be ob- 
tained copies of the circular just mentioned, and of a little pamphlet, pub- 
lished at twenty-five cents a copy, which contains numerous specimens of 
examination papers, and which will give intending candidates a very clear 
notion of the kind of work expected of them. We hear that the fee for the 
preliminary examination and certificate will be fifteen dollars, and the fee 
for the advanced examination and certificate ten dollars. The association 
is prepared to provide board and lodging at a moderate cost for those candi- 
dates who need such accommodation, and persons of small means may, 
by stating their circumstances fully to the secretary, secure such assist- 
ance as they need. Notices of intention to apply for examination must be 
sent in before the 20th of next April, and there are various other nec- 
essary requirements, as to all of which information may be had by applica- 
tion to Mrs. Loring. 


—Professor Gray, of Harvard, has just performed a labor of love by writ- 
ing a brief account of the late Professor John Torrey and the late Mr. Wil- 
liam Starling Sullivant, two distinguished American botanists with whom 
his relations had been close and long continued. The pamphlet is priuted 
by Messrs. Welch, Bigelow & Co., of Cambridge, and its contents form a 
part of the annual report of the Council of the Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
The death and the services of Dr. Torrey we have already noted in these 
columns, but as we read the narratives before us, we noted one or two 
things worth attention. Of these one is a preguant remark of Dr. Gray’s on 
Dr. Torrey’s preparation of his ‘Flora of the Northern and Middle Sections 
of the United States,’ the work in which he “ first developed his remarkable 
aptitude for descriptive botany and for the kind of investigation and discrim- 
ination, the tact and acumen, which it calls for.” ‘“ It was the fruit,” says Dr. 
Gray, “of these few but precious years which, seasoned with pecuniary pri- 
vation, are in this country not rarely vouchsafed to an investigator in which 
to prove his quality before he is haply overwhelmed with professional or 
professorial labors and duties.” A little further on, Dr. Gray speaks of Dr. 
Torrey’s numerous and valuable collections for the completion of this work 
and says that “it remains to be seen whether his surviving associate of nearly 
forty years [ Dr. Gray himself] will be able to complete the edifice. To do this 
will be to supply the most pressing want of the science, and to raise the fittest 
monument to Dr. Torrey’s memory.” To do this will also require money, 
and one must hope that some of our rich men or rich women, covetous of 
the graceful tribute which the botanist can confer of naming a new plant or 
tree after the benefactor of his-science, may place the means of publication 
at the editor’s disposal. Dr. Torrey had all his life been working intermit- 
tently at this ‘ Flora.’ “Even at the last, when he rallied transiently from 
the fatal attack, he took in hand the manuscript of an elaborate report on the 
plants collected along our Pacific coast in Admiral Wilkes’s celebrated expe- 
dition, which he had prepared fully a dozen years ago, and which, except as to 
the plates, remains still unpublished, through no fault of his.” As for his 
habit of working at all seasons, Dr. Gray notes that “the ordinary duties of his 
office [that of United States Assayer] he fulfilled to the last with punctilious 
faithfulness, signing the last of his daily reports on the very day of his 
death, and telling his son and assistant that he need not brivg him any 
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more.” It is gratifying to know that his labors were a pleasure. Returning 
from Florida with a “ grievous cough allayed, he was rallied for having gone 
to seek Ponce de Leon’s Fountain of Youth. ‘No,’ said he, ‘give me the 
The longer I Jive, the more I enjoy life.’” Perhaps 
to him, as to a clever woman of our acquaintance, the two fountain sseemed 


one, and “ old age” he regarded as a mere “ invention and figment of youth.” 


—Mr. Lewis Tappan, who died in Brooklyn on Saturday, 21st instant, 
at the age of eighty-five, was a younger brother of the more famous Arthur 
Tappan, whose biography he wrote in 1871. They were associates in busi- 
ness and in the various philanthropic movements of their day, especially in 
the crusade against slavery, the one being mobbed in his store, the other 
(Lewis) in his home in Rose Street, in 1834. The latter’s interest in the 
welfare of the colored people of the United States continued active to the 
close of lfis long life, as a member and former president of the American 
Missionary Association, whose chief work since the war has been the educa- 
tion of the freedmen of the South. Mr. Tappan had accumulated a large 
and valuable library of works relating to the anti-slavery struggle, and we 
believe he cherished the intention of bequeathing it to the New York His- 
torical Society. 


—It can now not be long before the Government Commission appointed 
for the purpose last spring will begin to review the labors of the three 
United States surveys of a route for an interoceanic ship-canal between the 
waters of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. The Tehuantepec aud Colom- 
bian surveys are closed; the Nicaragua expedition is on its return. We 
know certainly that the choice of a route lies between the rivers Coatzacoal- 
cos, San Juan, and Atrato, and probably it lies between the two latter. 
Commander Shufeldt’s report on the Tehuantepec survey, submitted to the 
Forty-second Congress, and since printed with maps and illustrations, pre- 
scribes a canal 144 miles long, with 140 locks, along a route (river Coatza- 
coalcos) which offers “no natural obstacles to the construction of the canal 
which engineering and liberal capital cannot overcome.” The amount of 
capital needed is not stated further than that the canal “ will probably require 
national resources to build it.” The summit level would be 732 feet above 
the ocean, and to feed the canal would invelve three miles of tunnelling 
and some heavy cutting in a work twenty-seven miles long. After all, the 
stability of both the canal and its feeder would be subject to the liability of 
earthquakes, which are of constant occurrence in that region, and Com- 
mander Shufeldt is obliged to confess that, under the circumstances, the 
work “can only be deemed practicable to the extent of its political and 
commercial necessity, measured by the progress of the age.” Northers 
and southers, too, ef great violence, menace tribulation to ships in their 
passage across the Isthmus. And finally, the State of Oaxaca, through 
which the greater and more costly portion of the canal must run, “has been 
for years in a condition of revolution and internecine strife,” the various 
factions agreeing only in their distrust and dislike of foreigners. 


—Commander Selfridge, whose operations have for two successive sea- 
sons been carried on in the territory of the United States of Colombia, 
appears much more confident of success by his route. Give him $70,000,- 
000, and he will construct a canal connecting Cupica Bay (on the Pacific) 
with the Atrato River (emptying into the Gulf of Darien) that shall be only 
twenty-eight miles long, and require only eight Jocks to the summit level— 
128 feet. This level could of course be had only by tunnelling. After twenty 
miles of easily constructed canal, with arise of only eighty-eight feet, in the 
valleys of the Napipi and Doguado rivers, tributaries to the Atrato, there 
will be three miles of open rock-cuttings, and three of boring, the dimen- 
sions of which are imposing; 60 feet in width by 124 feet in height. There 
seems to be no trouble about the water-supply. The descent to the Pacific 
will be very precipitous—128 feet in 5,000, made by means of a dozen locks. 
The Atrato appears to be a fine river, every way suited for commerce and 
for sustaining a large population on its banks. 


—In regard to procuring the necessary labor for works of this character, 
Commanders Shufeldt and Selfridge agree in looking to the Chinese coolies 
as their only dependence. The former, indeed, seems to hope that thecanal 
would attract from the United States the negro emigration once dreamed 
of by President Lincoln, and ‘pictures “this land, now so desolate and de- 
serted, peopled by Chinese on the southern slope, and by negroes on the 
northern, teeming with the products of every climate, and enlivened by 
human industry from the Atlantic to the Pacific.” But “the main body 


of laborers would probably have to come from China”; and the Isthmus 
holds out every inducement for them to come—plenty of land, cattle, and 
fish, a congenial climate, and a sparse native population. The Colombian 
canal might have some of the preliminary clearing done by the libros or free 
negroes of that country, but for the rest must be constructed by the coolies 
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already so extensively employed on railroads and other public works in | 


South America. Commander Selfridge thinks a force of 30,000 of them 


vould be needed. 


OLD-FASHIONED ETHICS AND COMMON-SENSE META- 
PHYSICS.* 
\ R. FITZJAMES STEPHEN, in a note on Utilitarianism appended to 
4!f his recent volume on Liberty, Fraternity, and Equality, points out an 
analogy, as he says “often overlooked,” between the enquiry into the 
nature of the difference between right and wrong and kindred questions in 
the domain of physical science. 


“Take, for instance, such words as ‘ heavy’ and ‘light,’ ‘ up’ and ‘ down,’ 
‘wet’ and ‘dry.’ No words can seem clearer, yet experience has shown that 
it is impossible to use them philosophically, or to get any but the most con- 
fused, unintelligible results from the attempt to throw them into systems, 
until they have been interpreted by certain broad, gencral principles, which 
show their true relation to each other. For instance, till it was proved that 
all bodies attract each other under certain conditions, and that the earth is 
a proximately spherical body, revolving in a certain course, it was impossible 
to use such words as ‘up’ and ‘down,’ ‘heavy’ and ‘light,’ in a really scien- 
tific manner. The utilitarian answer to-the question, ‘ What is the difference 
between right and wrong ?’ is an attempt, successful or otherwise, as it may 
be, to do for ethics what those who made the great elementary discoveries 
in physics did for the mass of observed facts, and for the expressive but in- 
definite words descriptive of those facts, which the unsystematic observation 
of ages had accumulated about the heavenly bodies and common natural 
objects.” 


This analogy, attentively considered, does more to clear up the obscurity 
which surrounds ethical investigations than any direct argument. A savage 
brought up without any knowledge of physics would be very much sur- 
prised at being told that a body which he was in the habit of considering 
light might also be considered from another point of view heavy, that the 
two terms were entirely relative, and that to speak of absolute lightness and 
absolute heaviness was to talk about that of which we knew nothing. In 
the same way, or rather in a way analogous to this, the anti-utilitarian, on 
being told that ‘right’ and ‘wrong’ are general terms indicating the in- 
stinctive habit of approval or disapproval generated in the minds of man- 
kind by the observation of the effects of particular classes of actions, per- 
ceiving at once that the absoluteness of the cherished opposition between 
‘right’ and ‘wrong’ is gone, jumps to the conclusion that the foundations 
of morality are threatened—a conclusion quite as illegitimate as would be 
that of any one who should imagine that because the general physical 
terms we have just cited are shown by examination not to be absolute, 
therefore it will be no longer possible to say that iron is heavy, a feather 
light, that a sponge full of water is wet, and a sandy plain dry, that birds 
fly up into the sky and swoop down when they seek prey in the sea. 

Mr. Thornton is an anti-utilitarian. His old-fashioned ethics are anti- 
utilitarian ethics; he has no hesitation in ranging himself with those who be- 
lieve in the intuitive origin of moral judgments, and his explanaticn of this 
origin isso much his own that it may almost be said to require an antecedent 
intuition to graspit. He is a believer in two fundamental “ natural rights,” 
which are the source of all moral obligation, first, ‘‘ absolute right, except in so 
far as the same may have been forfeited by misconduct, or modified by consent, 
to deal in any way one pleases, not noxious to other people, with one’s own 
solf or person; second, right equally absolute to dispose similarly of the pro- 
duce of one’s own honest industry, or of that of others whose rights in con- 
nection with it have been honestly acquired by one’s self.” To show the 
inadequacy of this as an explanation, it is necessary only to observe, first, 
that an absolute right which can be forfeited by misconduct, is not an abso- 
lute right at all; that misconduct means the doing of wrong, and that the 
meaning of this word “ wrong” is the very thing we wish to discover. The 
limitation imposed by the exception “‘ forfeited by misconduct ” cannot pos- 
sibly have any meaning until we know what misconduct is. Second, that “the 
produce of one’s own honest industry” signifies the produce of industry pur- 
sued in subordination to the “rights” of others, aud again takes us back to 
our old enquiry, which the rest of the proposition about the honest acquisi- 
tion of the rights of others does not seem to us to advance at all. 
These general terms, “misconduct,” “honesty,” “rights,” do nothing to 
solve the question propounded by Mr. Thornton; they are the question 
itself. There is the same difficulty with the phrase “not noxious to other 
people.” The absolute right to do with one’s self what one pleases, except 
so far as it is ‘‘ noxious to other people,” means the right to do with one’s 
self what one pleases except so far as it interferes with the general happiness 
of other people, which is very much what a utilitarian would say; but Mr. 
Thornton, being an anti-utilitarian, we are compelled to believe that by 
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“noxious to other people” he means simply “injurious to other people's 
rights.” Any one who will take the pains to substitate the alternative expres 


| sions here suggested for Mr. Thornton's, may judge for himself how far these 














natural rights go to clear up the mystery of the differetice between right aud 
wrong. 

The more strictly anti-utilitarian part of Mr. Thornton's essay is more valu 
able than that which is explanatory of his own beliefs. He attacks with con. 
siderable vigor the theory which makes the distinction between right 
and wrong coincident with the distinction between what is useful and what 
is injurious to the general happiness. An action, Mr. Thornton very truly 
observes, may be right in three different senses: * It may be right as being 
meritorious and deserving of commendation. It may be right as being that 
which one is bound to do, for the doing of which therefore one deserves no 
praise, and for neglecting to do which one would justly incur blame. It may 
be right simply as not being wrong—as being allowable—something w hich 
one has a right to do, though to refrain from doing it might perhaps be 
praiseworthy.” We may add to this, that the amount of commendation or 
blame depends partly on the usefulness and partly on the dithculty of resist- 
ing the temptations which surround the performance of the action, whatever 
it may be. It is very useful tothe world that each man engaged in the 
work of production should consume every day a certain amount of food, repair- 
ing the waste of tissue caused by his labor, and enabling him to continue 
the work necessary to keep the machinery of society in motion. No one, 
however, would think of commending a healthy man for eating three meals 
a day, because we al! know that there is no ditticulty in doing it. Onthe othe: 
hand, we do know that the appetite for drink is so strong in some men that 
considerable strength of will is required to resist the temptation to excess, 
Temperance, also, is a very useful habit. and accordingly approbation is 
always given by public opinion to the temperate man, in countries which we call 
civilized. There are many actions, too, which elicit the approbation of man- 
kind which it is not easy, to say the least, to bring within the category of useful. 
The devotion of children to worthless parents has always drawn forth sym- 
pathy and praise, though it would probably be extremely difficult to ex nvinee 
a thoughtful utilitarian child, of a rational but not affectionate turn of mind, 
that the devotion of children ‘of the class” to which he or she belonged 
to parents of a worthless sort, was on the whole for the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. Nor will the utilitarian theory 
furnish a complete ethical guide or rade mecum through the perplexi- 
ties of life. No ethical theory will do this, because the subject is too intri- 
cate and complicated for any single formula. Mr. Thornton imagines a 
curious test-case, which, as he supposes, demonstrates the utter absurdity 
of utilitarianism, but which seems better fitted for quite a different purpose. 

‘‘Tmagine,” he says, ‘ three shipwrecked marivers to have leapt from their 
sinking vessel into a cock boat scarce big enough to hold them, and the two 
slimmer of the three to have presently discovered that there was little or nu 
chance of either of them reaching land unless their overweighted craft was 
lightened of their comparatively corpulent companion. Next, imagine your- 
self in the fat sailor's place; and then consider whether you would feel it in- 
cumbent on you to submit quietly to be drowned, in order that the residuum 
of happiness might be greater than if either you all three went to the bot- 
tom or than if you alone were saved. Would you not, far from recognizing 
any such moral obligation, hold yourself morally justified in throwing the 
other two overboard, if you were strong enough, and, if need were, to pre- 
vent their similarly ousting you?” To show that this is not so clear a 
case as Mr. Thornton supposes, it may be worth mentioning that two 
or three clear-headed utilitarians to whom we have put it, have an- 
swered, without any hesitation, that it was obviously the duty of the fat 
sailor to sacrifice himself. But Mr. Thornton does not tell his readers how, 
under his own system, the fat sailor would be able to reconcile with his ideas 
of duty an attempt to drown his thinner companions. The case admirably 
illustrates the dangers of casuistry. Moral rules have owed their origin, 
according to utilitarians, to the gradual observation of the results of “ ac- 
tions of a class.” Thus, theft and murder have gradually become classed as 
immoral acts by observation of the fact that they led to bad results. This 
has been the gradual work of centuries of observation. If there had been 
no murder or thieving in the world, we should have no moral ideas on the 
subject. For the same reason, there cannot be said to be any moral rule 
applicable to the case of the fat sailor. Fat sailora have not been in the 
habit of finding themselves at sea with thin sailors in open boats in the ex- 
traordinary predicament suggested by Mr. Thornton. When a sufficient 
number of such instances have accumulated, the utilitarian would say, no 
doubt, there would be a moral rule applicable to this “class of cases.” 
Caauistry is a weapon quite out of place for anti-utilitarians. It is only 
suited for attack upon metaphysical systems of morals, which possess fixed 
canons set up by the believers in thew as the ultimate test of moral truth 
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The remaining essays in the volume are on the following subjects: ‘ His- 
tory’s Scientific Pretensions ”; ‘“ David Hume as a Metaphysician ”; “ Hux- 
leyism”; “Recent Phases of Scientific Atheism”; and ‘Limits of 
Demonstrabl Theism,” part of which last essay is in verse. They do not 
coutain much that is original; indeed, they are rather entertaining than 
original. It is hardly necessary for us to say that Mr. Thornton does not 
believe in what he calls “ Huxleyism,” considers “ History’s Scientific Pre- 
tensions” to be what Cobbett would have called “ prime nonsense”; and 
has an opinion of Hume the character of which we may indicate by a single 
cuotation: ‘* Hume’s affectation of profound ignorance on the subject” [of 
the possibility of a conception by the human mind of divine power] ‘ must 
have occasioned unusual amusement in a certain quarter. The devil can 
seldom have had a more hearty grin at his darling sin than when witnessing 
this peculiar exhibition of the pride that apes humility.” This is hardly the 
proper temper for critical discussion of Hame’s merits as a metaphysician, 
however expressive it may be of Mr. Thornton’s opinion as to where 
Ilume is spending his hereafter. The essay on “ Recent Phases of 
Scientific Atheism” contains a naive confession on the part of Mr. 
Thornton that he has never read the works of one of the authors— 
Auguste Comte—whose scientific atheism he proposes to discuss. One 
noteworthy criticism, nevertheless, is to be found in the essay, apropos 
of the proposed worship of humanity. It is, as Mr. Thornton says, a 
chief article of the Comtist creed “ that Humanity is in a constant state of 
progress, so that both the collective mass and the choice specimens of each 
successive generation of men must always be superior to the corresponding 
masses and specimens of all previous generations; but not the less is it 
an imperative injunction of the Comtist rubric that religious homage 
shall be paid not only to the collective ‘grand étre’ of Humanity, but also 
to individual worthies of past ages,” and the conclusion seems inevitable 
that inferiors will have to be worshipped by their mental and moral 
superiors. When we add to this the further difficulty of obtaining within 
any assignable time any general agreement among mankind as to the pro- 
priety of canonization in particular cases—when we consider how wide the 
difference among men is even in this enlightened age as to the merits of the 
foremost men of past generations—and when we reflect, too, upon the ex- 
traordinary canonizations that have been made in the churches in which 
canonization is in vogue, there certainly seems good reason to doubt 
whether the introduction of the religion of Humanity would work practi- 
cally as Comte hoped; whether, two or three hundred years hence, our 
saints’ calendar, instead of comprising only the names of such men as Comte 
and those like him would consider great and good—Confucius, Solon, New- 
ton, and the rest—might not contain names of a very different sort. One 
man ha3 quite as much right to canonization as another, and we may be sure 
that, after the church was established, there would not only be parties demand- 
ing the admission of Confucius, Solon, and Newton to the roll, but strong 
demonstrations would also be made on behalf of Loyola, Mohammed, and 
Brigham Young; indeed, if the matter were left, as it clearly ought to be, to 
popular vote, there would not be wanting places where, with a little wire- 
pulling aud pipe-laying, the Brethren might be induced to bow down and 
worship before the images of James Fisk or William M. Tweed. It ought 
to be said, however, that the “‘ religion” proposed by Comte has never been 
seriously adopted by those who call themselves Positivists. 
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THE MAGAZINES FOR JULY. 
\j R. LINCOLN is the subject of noticeable articles in two of the month’s 
4 magazines—Scribner’s and the Galaxy. In Scribner’s, the Rev. J. A. 
teed, a Western clergyman, discusses certain allegations made in Lamon 
and Herndon’s ‘ Life of Lincoln ’—a book which, more thoroughly even than 
Mr. Jolin Forster’s recent biographical writings, shows how deep and en- 
venomed a wound may be dealt by the hand of a friend. Neither Landor 
ner Dickens had such cause for rising from his grave as might have moved 
the victim of Mr. Lamon’s tribute of affection. It is within reasonable 
bounds to say that Mr. Lamon’s work begins by endeavoring to prove that 
Lincoln was born a bastard and that it ends by endeavoring to prove that he 
died a hypoeritical infidel, the middle of it being taken up by an endeavor 
to show that he loved women he never married, and married a woman whom 
he never really loved, who made his life wretched and for whom he soon 
utterly lost all affection. It is with the first two of these singular asser- 
tions that Mr. Reed deals, and whatever may be the reader’s opinion as to 
Christianity’s, or infidelity’s, need of Mr. Lincoln’s countenance and support, 
we think no one will lay down Mr. Reed’s article without the convic- 
tion that it has effectually disposed of Mr. Lamon’s case, and that it has 
(definite historical value. As for the charge that Lincoln was born out of 
wedlock, Mr. Reed points out that nothing is commoner in the annals of the 











poor in a wild frontier country than the loss of such documents as records 
of births and marriages, and that failure to find such evidence of the mar- 
riage of Thomas Lincoln and Nancy Hanks was an insufficient basis for Mr. 
Lamon’s ungracious assumption. But Mr. Reed is able to go further, and to 
produce specific record, of a certain value as evidence, that Mr. Lincoln’s 
father and mother were duly married, so that Mr. Lamon’s failure to find any 
record whatever was because he failed to push his researches far enough. 
Mr. Reed, hearing that the Hon. J. C. Black had in his possession a number 
of the Lincoln family papers, addressed him on the subject, and received a 
reply, which is given in Mr. Reed’s article, and is in substance as follows: 
The record in question was made on a leaf of the family Bible; it was given 
him with a certificate of genuineness by Dennis Hanks; the record and 
certificate were sent to the Illinois Historical Society, and aré now under- 
stood to be in the hands of Mr. Robert Lincoln, son of the President. It is 
altogether likely that of the total number of the last generation of settlers 
in the Mississippi Valley, a very large proportion would be troubled to find 
evidence at all more conclusive than this that they were of legitimate birth. 
The itinerant preacher, going on his circuit through the scattered clearings, 
made no memorandum except in his memory of the very informal ceremony 
by which he bound together a pair of his occasional parishioners; or the 
justice of the peace coupled two of his neighbors, and no note was taken of 
the transaction except that, whichever of the parties to it could write, labori- 
ously marked down names and dates on the last leaf of the Apocrypha. 


As for the second of Mr. Lamon’s charges, Mr. Reed exposes its inac- 
curacy with much minuteness. We have not space to follow him through 
all his letters from numerous divines and laymen, friends of Mr. Lincoln, and 
acquainted with his earlier and later career. It seems plain enough that in 
his young days Lincoln had read such of the productions of Paine, Voltaire, 
and smaller authors as were floating about among the men of his acquain- 
tance; that afterwards he became convinced of the inspiration of the Serip- 
tures, apparently on evidence not very different in quality from that which 
had previously convinced him to the contrary ; and that towards the close 
of his life he was a believer in the divinity of Christ, and had at least con- 
sidered the advisability of making a publie profession of his belief. Inci- 
dentally, Mr. Reed mentions that at the moment of assassination Mr. Lincoln 
was saying to Mrs. Lincoln that he wished to visit the Holy Land; that 
there was no city he so much wished to see as Jerusalem; and while 
the last word was half uttered on his tongue the shot was fired, and he be- 
came insensible. We do not kuow if this is anywhere else related. 


In the Galaxy, the article on Lincoln is by Mr. J. M. Winchell, and 
gives a short account of three interviews which the writer Lad with the 
President. It is readable, but not important. At one of the interviews the 
President illustrated the sort of flexible firmness, to call it so, which was a 
marked feature of his character, and ijlustrated also, we may add, that willing- 
ness to spend a great deal of time and labor and suavity in the work of 
gratifying unreasonable men, whom a man of more decision would have sent 
to the right-about very quickly, and perhaps without detriment to the pub- 
lie service. More interesting than this narrative is that of the interview in 
which Mr. Lincoln avowed to the writer his determination to be a candidate 
for re-election. 

Other articles in the Galaxy are Mr. Albert Rhodes’s “Day with the 
French Painters”; Mr. Carl Benson’s “ Casual Cogitations,” which is about 
translation as a proper business for amateur authors, and one in which they 
are likely to excel their professional brethren ; a chapter of General Custer’s 
“Life on the Plains,” which in this number is exciting; four chapters of 
Mr. De Forest’s novel; and Mr. Thurlow Weed’s account of Lafayette’s last 
visit to America. This last article is curiously redolent of old times, and 
young men should read it to see how enthusiastically patriotic their grand- 
fathers were and how frankly hero-worship was performed fifty years ago. 
Mr. Weed tells us that while the Marquis was on board the Cadmus coming 
over, he made the acquaintance of a gentleman from Boston, of whom he 
enquired “ the expense of living at the best hotels, and the expenses of trav- 
elling by stages and steamboats, of all of which his secretary made memo- 
randa. From these data the General, aided by the Bostonian, made an esti- 
mate of what it would probably cost him to visit and travel a yearin America. 
It is scarcely necessary to add that there was no occasion tw refer to these 
memoranda, for his every wish was gratified, nor was he permitted while 
he remained among us, unless by stealth, to expend one dollar or one dime 
of his own money.” 

In Scribner's a fairly good article, illustrated with fairly good judgment, 
is written by Mr. Edward King. “The Great South” is the title of it, and 
in this first instalment it describes a trip from Kansas as far as Northern 
Texas. “ Low Life in Berlin” is another article (illustrated), and another 
which will interest many people inside and outside the churches is one by 
“an Orthodox Minister” who writes very differently from what his prede- 
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cessor of twenty-four years ago would have done, and in what will be pro- 
nounced a very sensible way. A somewhat morbid interest attaches to Dr. 
Stephen W. Newell’s account of his sojourn as a patient in one of our lunatie 
asylums. 

A singular and pleasing contribution te the Catholic World tellsa strange 
tale of the adventures of a South Sea Islander who earned for himself the 
title of King of Pitt. Pitt is a little islet lying to the eastward of New Zea- 
Jand and usually uninhabited. The monarch of it earned his title by fleeing 
to it on several occasions from a life of slavery in his native island of 
Chatham, which had once been an earthly paradise, but which a band of man- 
eating New Zealanders had subjugated and ruled mercilessly. A horrid pic- 
ture is suggested of the cruelties and tremendous miseries of which the 
smiling Pacific world has been for generations the scene. It is a fascinating 
subject, aud our author is not without skill or rather not without happiness 
in his way of handling it. His style suggests tho directness and accuracy of 
speech which his profession may have taught him, for he appears to bea 
naval officer; and also it has touches as of the fine writing with which those 
skies have inspired many travellers, and which somehow helps the illusion 
that we are amid the life which it describes. A little confusion and uncer- 
tainty in the thread of the narrative also assists this impression. 

“Savonarola” is continued in the Catholic World, aud so is “The 
Trowel and the Cross,” the latter being as severe and orthodox as ever. In 
the book-notices also, a weak and rambling imbecile or two, heretics and 
the like, come up for just admonition. 

Lippincott’s has from the beginning been typographically the best of 
American magazines, and of late it has become nearly as good in other 
respects as it is in point of external appearance. Almost all of the July 
number is very good of its kind and nothing is bad. It opens with the re- 
appearance of our old friends, Paul Flemming and the Baron of Hohenfels 
and the handsome but cool Miss Ashburton, whose acquaintance we made 
years ago in Mr. Longfellow’s ‘Hyperion.’ Miss Ashburton, formerly the 





** Maiden fair tosee,”’ 


as sung by the young German student in green, is now a marned woman, 
having run away with her papa’s courier ; Paul, who is forty-eight years of 
age, though he gives himself out for forty-five, has become stout and rather 
gray ; the Baron is not sentimental. Altogether, the young ladies will like 
the old “ Hyperion ” better, and the young ladies of twenty years ago will 
perhaps see more in the new one. The authoris Mr. Edward Strahan. We 
must praise, too, Miss Margaret Howitt’s ‘“‘ Home in the Tyrol,” Mr. Ralph 
Keeler’s “ American Ambulance in Paris,” Mr. R. M. Copeland’s “ From 
Philadelphia to Baltimore,” Miss Margaret Mason's pretty verses, “ Charity 
Cross,” Mr. Black’s “ Princess of Thule,” Mr. January Searle’s “‘ Passages 
in Shelley’s Early History,” which is more to be praised for its news than 
for its rather muddled way of telling it ; Mrs. Davis’s “ Berrytown,” and Mr. 
Harney’s “‘ Strange Sea Industries and Adventures.” Evidently, much worse 
summer reading than this month’s Lippincott could easily be found. 

In Harper’s, Mr. Benson J. Lossing begins a series of papers, illustrated 
by fac-simile autographs, on “The Signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence.” This first one contains a hitherto unpublished letter from John 
Adams, in which he sets down in his usual perfectly plain aud uamistak- 
able manner his opinion of several of his contemporaries. It was written 
from Passy on the 7th of December, 1778, at which time Mr. Adams, 
jeintly with Benjamin Franklin and Arthur Lee, was a commis- 
sioner of the United States at the French Court. When he sueceeded 
Silas Deane in that office, he found a want of harmony between Franklin 
and Lee, and, in consequence, he lost no time in advising that Con- 
gress should entrust its affairs in France to one person, “ perhaps expect- 
ing,” says Mr. Lossing, “that John Adams would be that persov.” 
However that may be, Mr. Adams informs his correspondent at some 
length of certain patent faults of the great Sage’s—as his indolence, his 
dislike of saying a decisive yes or no a3 long as he could help it, the dissipa- 
tion of mind induced by the visits of multitudes of people—faults which Mr. 
Adams thinks will cause the public business to suffer beyond description 
should the Sage be left in Paris as sole commissioner. As for Mr. Lee, that 
gentleman, as well as his colleague, “is in constant opposition to your Old 
Friend.” Moreover, “his Ambition, his Desire of making a Fortune and of 
promoting his Relations,” are all known, while as for Mr. Deane, Mr. Adams 
thinks it would be better if that gentleman had done less trumpeting of his 
own fame as “ principal negotiator.” Such conduct is sure to do no good, 
he remarks, but rather to sow division and strife; and in this particular case 
he cannot discover that such boasts have any foundation in fact. Mr. Lossing 
does not say to whom the letter was written. 

“ Recollections of an Old Stager” speaks of an affectation once common in 
Washington, and gives an i'lustration of it in a trick of Mr. Tom Marshall's, 
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who alway desired his most claborate speeches to pass for extemporancous 
bursts of genius. He would seclude himself for days together, the report 
being current that he was spending his time in drunkenness; then suddenis 
he would reappear, and, going to the capital, make a brilliant speech, which 
would make everybody exclaim what a wonder Marshall would have |b: 
but for his unfortunate babits, the tact being that he all the time had been 
shut up with his books, working hard and hammering out his briliiant ex 
temporaneous effort. Russian policy in Asia, Sicily and the Sicilians, t 
sailor ashore, the Republican movement in Europe, by Sener Castelar, aud 
General Sherman’s recent trip to Europe, are the subjects of some of & 
other papers in this mouth’s Hurper's, which misses Mr, Curtis, but othe 
wise is much as usual. 

Life in Danbury. By James M. Bailey, “The Danbury Newsiman 
(Boston: Shepard & Gill. 1873.)—Within a yesr or two a small local 
journel published weekly in a Connecticut town has risen to the cignity of 
being put on sale at the news-stands in distant cities, aud of being copied 
into the columns of all American newspapers that do any copying at al! 
This journal is the Danbury News, and nobody knowing much about Am 
ean journalism would need to be told that a gentleman who should sec 
for his paper so much professional triumph would probably belon fo the 
class of writers known as “American humorists.” He has now gathered some 
of his productions into a volume, and offers himself to be tried by 4 higher 


standard than that of the scissors of the * mail reader.” Mr. Bsaviey ts, in 
fact, a genuine humorist. He is not of a rare type, and ualess it is worth 
something to be made to Jaugh in a good-humored way at the commonp'ace 
haps and mishaps of “the neighbors” living in an entirely commonplace 
New England village community, he is pot to be called a humorist ef avery 


valuable or expensive type. If, however, it is worth while to be thussomewhat 
vulgarly amused, but amused nevertheless, Mr. Bailey's journal must be pro 
nounced a beneficent influence. It is a bencticence similar to that of the 
jocoseness of the village wit, who is to be found equally “dry” or juicy, in 
every post-office, and at every country auction, and at every town ; 
from Eastport to Stamford and from Hyannis Harber to St) Albans. Most 
of our readers know this kind of wit and humor. We dare say many of them 
practise it in some of its varieties. It is sharply observant, as Yankee wit is 
sure to be; it is apt to be personal, as village wit always is; it is exaggera- 
tive, a3 to be American it must be; it deals with the most familiar incidents, 
as an untravelled and unirstructed wit must. Each and all of these qualities 
are illustrated in Mr. Bailey's little volume, and to his native store he adds 
certain treasures which he perhaps owes to a wide reading of © exchanges.’ 
We take for au example of this last an inferential kind of joke, of whose 
origin we are ignorant, though we first noted it in newspapers not of New 
England make. It sometimes is extremely brief, and highly inferential. for 
instance, as thus: “ Another girl. Indianapolis this time.  [t was ren-ex- 
plosive too”—a jotting at first sight puzzling to the uninitiated, but whi 
pointedly refers to the common accident of death caused by the exptosion 
of a kerosene-oil lamp. In Mr. Bailey's book it appears as follows. The 
subject of discourse is the Danbury horse, an animal which is described as 
having a reputation above all the beasts of the field, his celebrity being due 
to the fact that he is an expert iu running away. It is so well-founded that 
10 native of Danbury ever thinks of try 
lows, we may readily infer what would be the result of such interference : 
“Once in a while a stranger attemwptsit, but there is a fund to furnish ice to 
pack his body with uutil his friends can come on, so there is no harm dene.” 
How cheap a joke often answers the ‘** Newsman’s” turn is shown in this 
same article on the horse, a line or sofurtheron: * Inatight pinch, he would 
even run away from a position in the New York Custom-house.” So, too, 
the aged Joe about pursuing the downward roal till one becomes a 
New York alderman, or & member of Congress, or a “ Christian state:- 
man.” 





ing to stop him; and, from what fol- 


The horse, by the bye, is as much of a favorite with Mr. Bailey as the 
mule with Mr. Josh Billings. Mr. Bailey's grandfather had a horse, @ small 
white one, which “would get up from a meal at Delmonico’s to kick the 
President of the United States. 


* His father once owned a yellow horse of 


remarkable kicking powers: “he never stopped to enquire whether a jan 
was worth a million dollars or ten cents when reaching for him. fle may 
have had some curiosity about it afterwards, but he never showed it.” 


“There was only one person that had anything to do with the animal 
who came out of that fiery ordeal unscathed. He was the hired man, and 
he owed his salvation to a misfortune. He was cross-eyed. He was a great 
source of misery to that yellow horse. The misformation of his eyes was caicu- 
lated to Geceiye even smarter beings. The beast kicked at him a few times 
when he was evidently looking the other way, but that was just the time he 
was bearing one eye strongly on him, and he missed; and when he really 
was not looking was just the time the beast thought he was, and so it went 








thronch the entire eight davs, both stomach and heels yearning for a morsel 
of him, but never getting it.” 
4 neighbor, Mr. Stiver, also owns a horse, which occasions the writer a 


deal of tribulation, and the description of this is entirely characteristic of 


the most constantly recurring phase of Mr. Bailey’s fun-making. With all 
he vividness of truth, he sets forth the comical side of the thousand-and- 
one incidents of everyday life, and shows us the fun there is in ordinary things, 
until we laugh as we laugh when we see a boy slip into a puddle, or a man 
chasing his hat, or making a wry face over a thumb bruised by a tack ham- 
mer. As a perfect specimen, we quote the following picture, recoguizable 
by every one who knows anything of the nature and habits of men, women, 
and hens. It is entitled “ Driving a Hen” 


‘When a woman has a hen to drive into the coop, she takes hold of her 
hoops with both hands, and shakes them quietly toward the delinquent, and 
savi ‘Shew, there!’ The hen takes one look at the object, to convince her- 
self that it’s a woman, and then stalks majestically into the coop, in perfect 
disgust of the sex. A man don’t dothat way. He goes out of doors and 
says, ‘It is singular nobedy in this house can drive a hen but myself.’ And, 
pi cking up a stick of wood, hurls it at the offending biped, and observes, 

‘Get in there, you thief.’ The hen immediately loses her reason, and dashes 
to the opposite end of the yard. The man straightway dashes after her. 
She comes back again with her head down, her wings out, and followed by 
an assortment of stove-wood, fruit-cans, and coal clinkers, with a muchi- 
pufling and very mad man in the rear. Then she skims up on the stoop, and 
under the barn, and over a fence or two, and around the house and back 
again to the coop, all the while talking as only an excited hen can talk, and 
all the while followed by things convenient for handling, and by a man 
whose coat is on the sawbuck, and whose hat i3 on the ground, and whose 
perspiration and profanity appear to have no limit. By this time the other 
hens have come out to take a hand in the debate, and help dodge the missiles 
—and then the man says every henou the place shall be sold in the morning, 
and puts on his things and goes down the street, and the woman dons her 
hoops, and has every one of those hens housed and contented in two 
minutes, and the only sound heard on the premises is the hammering by the 
eldest boy as he mends the broken pickets.” 


Almost equally good is this dissertation on the idiosynerasy of the whee!- 
barrow : 


“Tf you have occasion to use a wheelbarrow, leave it, when you are 

through with it, in front of the house with the handles towards the door. <A 
wheelbarrow is the most complicated thing to fall over on the face of the earth. 
A man will fall over one when he would never think of falling over any- 
thing else. He never knows when he has got through falling over it, either; 
for it will tangle his legs and his arms, turn over with him and rear up in 
front of him, and, just as be pauses in bis profanity to congratulate himself, 
it takes a new turn, and scoops more skin off of him, and he commences to 
evolute anew, and bump himself on fresh places. A man never ceases to 
fall over a wheelbarrow until it turns completely on its back, or brings up 
against something it cannot upset. It is the most inoffe nsive-looking obje ct 
there is, but itis more dangerous than a locomotive, and uo man is secure 
with one unless he has a tight hold of its handles, and is sitting down on 
something. A wheelbarrow has its uses, without doubt, but inits leisure mo- 
ments it is the great blighting curse on true diguity.” 
Of the same kind are the articles on “ Waking a Boy,” “The Hen” again, 
** First Sunday in a New House,” “ Amateur Tree Felling,” “One of Man’s 
Great Trials,” which relates to shaving, “‘The New Boots,” “The Family 
Itammer,” “ Rafting,” and a dozen more, whose titles we see as we open 
the book at random. The last-named essay thus begins: 


” 


“ Rafting is the prevailing popular amusement with juveniles this month. 

The boy whose parents own the pond is generally chesen captain of the 
craft. The raft quite frequently consists of a couple of boards the captain’s 
father has laid away to season.” 
The book, as the reader will have seen, is not of the highest order of refine- 
ment; or, as we may more civilly put the case, it is all of a very honest lack 
of super-refinement ; but of the pictures by Mr. H. L. Stephens, it is to be 
said that they are not only entirely false to the pictorial aspect of the life 
depicted, but that their utter vulgarity does Mr. Bailey’s work grave injus- 
tice. 


Walks in Florence. By Susan and Joanna Horner. With illustrations. 
Qyols. (New York: Geo. Routledge & Sons. 1873.)—This work will find 
its place in the tourist’s coliection beside Hare’s ‘ Walks in Rome,’ though iu 
a literary point of view it is a much less successful attempt to avoid the 
level! of the ordinary guide-book. We iniss those liberal extracts from poets, 
travellers, critics, novelists of all nations, which afford, in Mr. Hare’s itiner- 
ary, such agreeable halting-places. And we should be glad to miss also 
occasional instances of bad grammar r like the following: “ He [Arnolfo] left 
a record of his vriginal intention by still maintaining his six -windows, the 
two jast of which he brought nearer together and are fictitious.” The auth- 


ors’ industry pe thoroughness, however, and the beautiful print of these 
volumes, merit the reception which is quite sure to await them. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Abbott (Pev. E. A.), Parables for Children. . .(Macmillan & Co.) 1 50 

Allea (J. H. and W. F.) and Greenough (J. B.), Select Orations of Cicero......... 
(Gion Bros.) 1 75 

Allibone (S. A.), Poetical Quotations............ .......- (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 

B owning (Rev TL. B. ), The New Theology...... 

Burton (J. HL.) , Hist ry of Scotland, Vols. III., 


Chapman @r. II. C.), Evolution of Life, 2d ed.. 
Detlef (C. , Must It Be? a Tale.. 


Saat w elford & Armstrong) 
J.B. Lippincott: x Co.) 


Droz (G.), “Babolain int ead ARC Ren adele eee Riesaerwenaaee (Holt & Williams) 1 25 

Eubnuie-Evane (A.), The ‘Curse ef Immortality Romewesces aed aae (Macmillan & Co.) 2 00 

Fawcett (E.), P urple and Fine Linen: a Tale.. .(G. W. Carleton & Co.) 

Fivid (Miss K.), RRO SE Oe (J. R. Osgood & Co.) 1 50 

Gosiwick (J.) and Harrison (K.), Outlines of German Literature......... 9 .. ... 
ec & Williams) 1 25 

John Stuart Mill: His Life and Works......................- . R. Osgood & Co.) 1 00 


Kinzie (Mrs. J. H.), Wau-Bun, the Early Day in the Sarit ERTS ae 
J. B. Lippincott, & Co.) 


Lum (D. D.), The *‘ Spiritual ’’ Delusion................... 

Macdonell (J.), The Land Question in Engiand und Scotiand...(Macmillan & Co.) 3 50 
Phelps (Elizabeth S.), What to Wear, swd................... J. R. Orgood & Co.) 0 50 
PU PUD cco clacdeaciewensad asd checwcBesms seca (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 
Robin (E.), La Question Pénitentiaire, swd........... .....e.08- (F. W. Christern) 

The W orkshop, ie a, Ee BSE S Pe (E. Steiger) 0 50 
bed hitmore (W. i1.), Origin of the Names of Towns in Massachusetts hensad (Boston) 








Fine Arts. 


THE DI CESNOLA COLLECTION. 
CABINET OBJECTS, STATUETTES, AND TOMB RELICS. 


a the grand variety and startling character of the statuary from Golgoi 

did not master the attention, there would be ample to fix it in the tomb- 
furniture obtained at Idalium. The diggings here belong to an carlier dato 
in General di Cesnola’s enterprise, having been commenced in the first part of 
his consulship, in 1866, four years before that luckiest of revelations which 
makes the year 1870 an epoch to be marked with white in the annals of 
archeology. The two sites are a few miles apart, in the middle of the is!- 
and. Idalium, though a city consecrated to Venus, and yielding, as to 
“Tdatian Aphrodite beautiful,” a common epithet, has not yet revealed 
many relics especially characteristic of that goddess or statuary appertain- 
ing to her temple. It is the Idalian cemeteries, Greek and Pheenician, which 
have offered up their wonderful evidence in lamps, pottery, glass, and metal, 
rather than the shrine of Venus its ornaments. This evidence is still 
accumulating, according to the measures for continued search taken by 
the explorer; for, after the eight thousand tombs opened under his eye 
while the General remained in Cyprus, there is report of many others ex- 
cavated since his return hither. The contents (amounting to eighteen 
hundred lamps, five thousand vases, and seventeen hundred specimens in 
glass) are nearly all at the Museum in this city. These relics are Greek 
or Phoenician in character, according to their derivation ; for the explorer, 
besides striking upon the Greek necropolis, had the excellent fortune to 
penetrate below to a Phoenician cemetery (described by his friend, Mr. 
Hitchcock, as “some feet beneath”) developing relics of a far hoarier 
antiquity. 

The Greek giass from Idalium now arranged in the upper northeast room 
numbers 1,670 objects, and we are told that a hundred additional pieces have 
lately been accumulated by the consul’s force of explorers. The glassware 
contained in this apartment would certainly be the bright and special attrac- 
tion of any museum on the face of the globe. Its quantity, nationality, avd 
preservation give it a character of interest which probably pertains to no 
other collection whatever. But what strikes the eye first, and affords even 
experienced visitors a new sensation, is its dazzling iridescence. Our 
memory and eye for comparison must be strangely at fault if any of the 
European collections can show a brilliancy comparable with that of these 
vessels, as now displayed in the glory of their fresh cleanliness and new 
surface. The outer scales of oxidized glass having been carefully removed, 
what remains is an immaculate exterior, decorated with all the colors 
which the influences of nature have been working for perhaps thousands of 
years to produce. The changeable hues of ancient glassware are probably 
due to mechanical displacement of the lamine rather than to chemical 
change in the substance. The effoct of decay, by reducing the ware 
to a finely scaled condition, disposed with a regularity corresponding to 
the gradual nature of the change, doubtless results in an arrangement of 
the minute plates like that in the substance of mother-of-pearl. the surface 
of fish-scales, the sheaths‘of beetles, and the minutely-plumed wings of 
Southern butterflies. Of this result, which the modern manufa:turer wou’ 
be but too happy to effect at any trouble and at any expense of fragilit,”, 
we believe the Di Cesnola collection now offera the best display extant. 
It can hardly be described to those unfamiliar with the effect in question. 
The boundless array of objects, reflecting from broad or curved surfaces 
tints positively outside of all experience, confuse the most accurate ob- 
servation. Broad dishes, marbled with bues like those of incandescence ; 
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pots and jars and bottles, now plated over with strong surface-color like 
a coat of burnished metal, now sending light, pearly hints of variegated 
radiance from elusive depths; or cups fantastically pied with scales of iri- 
descence over their own strong original colorations, are scattered around 
a considerable apartment, defeating all sense of strict estimation, and 
cheating the mind with the notion of a possible perfection in the manu- 
facture only compatible, as it seems, with decay. Some of the platters 
look as if Turner had painted skies on them in his maddest mood, and had 
been allowed to use flames for colors. The general effect seems to suggest 
that all the sunsets that have glimmered over Cyprus since these erystals 
were lost in the earth had sunk into their hiding-place and permeated their 
substance. In a sober estimation of these remarkable cabinets, it is evident 
that they cast a strong light on the manufacture of glass by the Greeks in 
probably rather early times. Though generally devoid of much elaboration, 
the ware shows in every piece the aristocratic Greek mind, incapable of any- 
thing ungraceful, and finding a severe rightness of line eyan ia work go hur- 
ried aud capricious as glass-blowing. Most pieces are of simple inflated 
shapes, but by no means all are so. One small bottle, pressed in a square 
form, has a monogram of three Greek letters relieved on one side, quite like 
the lettering of modern ware; another discovery, not now in the collection, 
Was a wine-cup with the Greek motto, ‘ Be cheerful and drink well.” These 
inscriptions, with bas-reliefs of Greek heads on others of the pieces, show 
conclusively the Hellenic origin of the deposit, aud give it its lofty rank as a 
body of evidence to the Greek ability in glass-manufacture. Opaque glass of 
mingled colors is preseut in considerable abundance, and it is strange to see 
a usage of the substance so much like the Egyptian usage applied to elegant 
little amphore and other vessels of formsentirely Greek. Of opaque, twisted 
colors are the sticks—pistons they might be called—which fit into the bot- 
tles aud are adapted to stir or draw out the contents. The dried ointmeat 
from the perfume-pots is collected in quantity, and still yields a fatty odor 
when burning. 

The Greck necropolis of Idalium, among many other objects, showed a sin- 
gular sort of stone pedestals two or three feet high, cylindrical and inscribed 
with mortuary legends, such as “ Timon, the Good, Hail”; “ Pacierati, the 
Good, Hail”; “ Artemidoros, the Hunter, the Good, Hail’; and one more 
metaphysical, “‘ Eukianeos, do not trouble yourself that nothing is immor- 
tal!” More than one cippus of this kind has a niche worked into the side of 
the cylinder, containing a bust. We believe that stones not dissimilar in form 
to these can be found among the very various shapes in the burying-ground 
of Pompeii, and that the objects are tombstones. They have been taken, 
however, by some antiquarians for altars, and indeed the top is always 
dressed as a table, with a hollow in the centre where offerings might be 
burnt. These cavities are sometimes filled with large stoppers of ornamen- 
tal form, and it is a significant fact that the figures of the covers in question 
are pine-cones. It is thus that the evidence from Cyprus, in cur present 
state of knowledge, is perpetually tripping us up. In a comparatively 
modern cemetery, apparently subsequent to the time of Alexander, where 
every other indication is in a pure, daylight Greek, we find this emblem, pre- 
cisely like the cone-attribute in the hands of the gigantic winged gods from 
Nineveh, and carrying us back at once to Chaldean observances. The same 
tantalizing continuities of evidence pursue us through the whole Cyprus col- 
lection, inserting a puzzle in the most unexpected places. The sincerity 
aud simplicity with which they present themselves to the student are above 
all price, on the one hand; on the other, they complicate the data in the 
most intricate manner. We feel that, after the key is found, a thousaud art- 
less little proofs will be ready to assist in the unlocking; but while waiting 
for the key, anachronisms of the subtlest, most obstinate kind are abundant. 
The Chaldean sacred pine not only seems to cast its cones upon the tombs 
of Greek hunters, cynic philosophers, and other human varieties at Idalium; 
besides this, on the head of the fine cvulossus with the flying dove of Golgoi, 
a statue of such distinguished treatment, and which we are so fain to calla 
hermaphroditic Venus, the sacred tree of Assyria is seen, hardly modified, 
presenting itself as an embroidery on the front of the head-dress. Auother 
indication, of much value in a dearth of epochal marks, is the coiffure. 
Among any figures of periods at all historical, this mark of fashion is a plain 
evidence of date; but here in Cyprus we greatly need it to fix a more radi- 
cal question—that of sex. This is generally very hard to determive. The 
Egyptian wig, of many small plaits, is found in some of the figures, one of 
which, on that or other evidence, is imagined to be a female; the compara- 
tive width of hips and shoulders does not help us, all the older figures 
having a great excess across the chest; as a feminine mark, then, at first 
sight plain enough, we should therefore be glad enough to settle upon 
the long, effeminate ringlets, three on each shoulder, the veritable boucles 
anglaises which Doré weuld use in defining an Englishwoman. These, at 
first sight, seem incontrovertible. The bearded colessus with the fluitering 
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dove, on the strength of them, is decided to be a female. Again, a pouderous 
sarcophagus, of which the General brings us only the lid, was found at 
Citium. It isin marble, is in the style of the Egyptian mummy-case, and 
corresponds with a few Sidonian coilins to be seen in the Lonvre. The 
upper end is finished as a colossal face. Was it meant for the use of & man 
or a woman, & king or a queen? The profile is 
brow is trimmed with enormons frisettes. 


of decadence Greek; the 
It had been epened, by the bre 
management of the lid, and a corpse of late Roman period economically se- 
pultured there. The sex of the original occupant, however, all other indica 
tions agreeing, seemed to be decided by the six straying ringlets brought 
forward and descending quite over the breast, and we might almost imagine 
the sarcophagus made for the wife of Evagoras. The Phonician ringlets, in 
fact, accompany many figures clearly feminine. The tine water-jug, finished 
with a head of Astarte, and pouring the contents from the two breasts as 
spouts, is thus coifed. They are found tossing on the shoulders of the 
spirited little priestess who dances to Venus with all her might, holding a 
mirror and catching up her skirt, enwreathed, sandalled. and bejewelled 
gay little figure, in white limestone, dancing on a platform supported by 
human heads, is shown by its free posture, though draped in a fashion in 

tated from archaic style, to be of iste work; but it retains the tradidenal 
ringlets, so appropriate to its decorative character, and so essentially fem 
nine. So far, the evidence is consistent, and we cling to the peculiar coilfure 
with some reliance a3 a guide to sex; but our confidence is overturned when 


with some damage to the large square knobs or handles left in relief? for the 
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we find the same straying locks escaping froin the very jaws of the Nemean 
lion fo lie upon the shoulders of the great Herculee, the most elaborate, 
typical, masculine, muscular siatue in the collection. 

The prehistoric tombs found beneath the Grecian cemetery of Tdalium 
are among the most suggestive remains left us by antiquity, but scholar- 
ship is quite staggered in attempting to define their date. The pottery in 
them, preserved with this collection in opulent abundance, is often of a pat 
tern almost unknown to European museums; some of red or black, with 
zigzags scratched through the glaze, appears to be of vast antiquity. Two 
little bottles are of glass, and form the chief prizes in point of archeological 
interest amongst that ware. Seen by reflected light, they are black; but 
held up and caused to transmit sunshine they redden, showing an early example 
of the royal Tyriau purple. A largely represented variety of ceramic is the 
pale drab pottery, decorated with brown paint, at tirst in lines, later in 
figures of birds, fish, and animals, one of which paintings on a bird-shaped 





vessel is thought to be the earliest known representation of the peacock. It 
is only kind to inform those gentlemen whe seek forold-world influence in our 
own Peruvian art that coincidences are here for them, both numerous and 
striking. These animated figures are executed in an Asiatic style ; but the 
vessels geometrically ornamented may be of a period coinciding with the 
earliest Pelasgic driftings of race. In the same receptacles with these, how- 
ever, were found urns inscribed with Pheenician letters, one of whieh is read 
as the name of Baal. 
pronounced style of ordinary *‘‘ Etruscan,” with artistic heads and orna- 
ments, offering the antiquarian a terrible problem to get these Italian pot- 


A class of the vases, of later character, is in the most 


ters into the centre of an Anatolian island, executing their vases in the 
fashions that taught the Greeks. ‘The Phnician lamps are simple saucers, 
pinched in two places to form a spout. The Greek lamps, large in numbers 
but simple and cheap, have devices of great elegance in the designe with 
which they are stamped. Three or four Egyptian bowls, with paintings of 
buils, a priestess, ete., are of great interest. Of a number of Babylenian 
seals cut in intaglio upon a rolling cylindrical bead of meteorolite, only one 
about an inch loug survives shipwreck. The others found, with many gold 
coins and some beautiful glass, were lost in an Austrian ship, which sunk 
fifty miles off Tripoli on the tenth day after leaving Beirut. 

A variety of painted dolls from the Pheenician part of the Idalian 
cemetery suggests a strangely simple civilization and a pre-Homerie an- 
tiquity. They are of clay, modelled with the fingers and daubed with 
paint. The subjects are mounted cavaliers, armed with shields, or horses 
attached four abreast to cars. At first taken to be children’s toys, this 
view was modified when it was noticed that the cavalry subjects were 
always in adult tombs, surrounded by spear-heads or other arms; ii 
seems probable that they are emblems of the profession of the deceased. 
One, however, a horse a foot in length, rolling on movable wheels, was 
found ina diminutive grave, and may have amused some baby in days befoie 
Hector parted from his child. 
sion of marionettes as follows: 


As the yield of one grave, we have a proces- 
first, two donkeys carrying panniers ; next, a 


| horseman with a pair of amphore ; a chariot with three musicians; three 


personages in a3 many cars; last, a table ou which lies a sort of mum- 


my, the face covered with a mask shaped like the head of a cow. This 
is a piece of representation almost as obvious as the frescoes of Egyptian 
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tombs, placing befure our eyes the burial-rites of this island, with forms | 





borrowed from Phoenicia, and notions of immortality imported from Egypt, 
at a period before Greek occupation. 

Pure Phoenician art, of a quality perhaps as high as it ever reached in- 
dividually, is to be seen in the bronze patera found at Idalium, with figures 
repoussées, showing eleven damsels doing homage to Isis Astarte, who 
smells a lotus. The principal heroine resembles the goddess, similarly 
armed, from Saida, of which M. Renan publishes the delineation in his 
current “Phenician Art” in the Gazette des Beaux-Arts. 
Other articles in bronze from the site are a fork, perfectly fit for table use, 
and unique, so far as we recall; a strigi!, a sickle, looking-glasses in the 
shape of covered boxes, a shield, kuives, chisels, pincers, ladle, spoons, 
jewelry, and most of the articles appropriate to a surprised Pompeii, but of a 
date which makes Pompeii seem of yesterday. 

Three inscriptions only, in the native Cypriote tongue, were known up 
to 1363. This collection shows thirty-six, awaiting the advance of linguistic 
science. Among the statuettes representing the Cyprian divinity, General di 
Cesnola discovers two distinet types, evidently both anterior to the earliest 
represented by Rawlinson, besides quantities of very fine terra-cottas from 
Citium, showing Artemis and her priestesses, inscribed ‘to Artemis of 
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the Shore,” with bearded Venuses, Cupids, and Cybeles, besides an Egyp- 
| tian seara) six inches long, with a cartouche translated as of Thothmes III., 
the Pharaoh who imposed tribute here fifteen centuries before the Christian 
era. 

These specimen curiosities may whet the taste of investigators. For a 
fuller list, we must direct our readers to await the preparation of the catalogue 
and the completion of General di Cesnola’s personal narrative, which will 
be ons of the most absorbing, as it will certainly be one of the most frank, 
manly, and genuine records of exploration ever published. As a man unit- 
ing culture and practical sagacity, this representative has served the higher 
interests of America better than any other assignable person could have 
served them, or than they have ever been served abroad before. We hope 
some prophetic sense of American appreziation was not wanting to keep up 
his courage, as, shovelling ancient cities into small baskets with barbarous 
spades, or sending stone colossi to the shore on a pair of camels lashed to- 
gether, inspiring his workmen and bullying Turkish pashas, he pursued his 
heavy labor of science and illumination. That labor, it is for us to remem- 
ber, has resulted in bringing to this far land the very junction and ganglion 
of historical fine art, placing in our hands, just as they meet, the clues 
of every influence that ever directed the progress of Greek plastics. 








MR. ROE’'S GARDEN, from which, as he tells us in 
his entertaining book, ‘ Play and Profit in My Garden,’ 
ogue, which comprises a | $2,0e0 worth of fruit and vegetables were sold in one 
year beside a large home supply, promises equally well 
the present season. On the 31st of May, his sales amount- 
ed to $257. Onthe 6th of May, he had seven distinct 
varieties of vegetables in abundance at his command. 
The story of this successful garden is told at length in 
his book, PLAY AND PROFIT IN MY GARDEN, 
which DODD & MEAD publish. 
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word ; five insertions, three cents per word, each. 
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cure a numbered box, to which communications may be | 


addressed. 


HARVARD GRADUATE 

June, 1872, intending to study a year in Ger- 

many, desiresa pupil. References exchanged. 
Address Box 28, Natiox Office. 





HARVARD GRADUATE of 

June, 1872, of one year’s experience in teaching, 

desires private pupils, ora position in aclassical 

school. Refers to the Faculty of Harvard. Address Box 
25, Nation office. 





YOUNG LADY, a Teacher, wishes 


to obtain a situation asJcompanion foralady. No 

objection to going into the country, and to have 
the charge of a little child. Reference given. Address 
F. C., Boonton, N. J. 





LACE open for one student in an 
Architect’s office, with every facility in the study 
of perspective and free-hand drawing. Enquire 

of ‘* Architect,”’ office of the Natzon. 


HOTRS SUPPLIED EVERY 
week with plain Hymn-Tunes. HENRY CLARK, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


REEK READINGS.—Mtr. Frede- 
ric Palmer, of Harvard ’69, willread six selected 
books of Homer’s Odyssey this summer at New- 

port. Each book will occupy two or three readings, and 
no further preparation will be required of those attend- 
ing the class than a moderate knowledge of the language. 
The aim will be literary rather than philological. Terms 





$18. Apply, by July 4,to FREDERIC PALMER, New- 
vort, R. 1. Refers by permission to Prof. E. W. Gurney, 


ean, Prof. G. H. Palmer, Harvard. 


OR SALE. An 8800 Piano for 


$500. Entirely new and of first-class make. Ad- 
dress “ Piano,”’ Box 5, Nation Office. 








R. HILBORNE L. ROOSEVELT, 
of No. 40 West 18th Street, New York, offers 
for sale a fine second-hand Modern Organ of 

Henry Erben’s build, containing two manuals, Compass 
CC to G3, 56 Notes, Pedals CCC to D,27 Notes The 
instrument stands in a fine case, 16 teet wide, 8 feet deep, 
and 22 feet high. Also, the} organ of the Church of the 
Holy Communion of New York City. Any Church de- 
siring to possess a really serviceable instrument will do 
well to call on Mr. Roosevelt, or write for particulars. 


ELLS FEMALE COLLEGE, 

Kank of Cayuga Lake, Aurora, New York, 

Reopens Sept. 10. Two courses study with 
Academic Department and special classes. For Cata- 
logue and Lecture Course, address M. M. Carter, Vice- 
Pres. 





T. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL— 

Law Department of Washington University, St. 

Louis, Mo. For circulars or information, address 
George M. Stewart, Dean of Law Faculty, 203 North 
Third Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


TORWICH UNIVERSTTY, 
Northfield, Vt.—A Military College, established 
in 1834. Preparatory Department. Thorough 

Classical, Scientific, and Military 
Prof. Chas. Dole. 


nstruction. Address 
CHOOL OF MINES, Columbia Col- 
lege. For information, address Dr, C. F. Chand- 
ler. Dean of 
New York. 


ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Mid- 


dletown, Conn. President, Joseph Cummings, 
D.D., LL.D. For Catalogues or information, 
address the President or 


OR SALE OR TO LET.—An Estate 


of 5 acres (fronting the Bay), with a fine two-story 

wooden house, stable, carriage-house, storehouse, 
and woodshed, and a finely-built wharf (costing, a few 
years since, $8,coo—the price at which the whole pro- 
perty is now offered), located in the village of Matta- 
poisett, Plymouth Co., Mass., on the Old Colony R. R., 
50 miles from Boston. The house contains 18 rooms— 
parlor, sitting-room, dining-room and kitchen on the 
same floor, the kitchen furnished with good range, and 
with both hard and soft water; rosleeping-rooms; anda 
cellar the full length of the house, with cement floor; 
large elms along the whole water-front; a fine bathing 
beach; and the Bay offering the best facilities for boat- 
ing, fishing; etc. Mattapoisett is a healthy town, has 
churches, schools, and good drives. The house is within 
eight minutes’ walk of the steam-cars. For further infor- 
mation, apply to ROGERS L. BARSTOW, 36 School 
Street, Boston, Mass, 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 
AGNES’ SCHOOL.—The fourth 


year will begin, God willing, the third Wedres- 
day of September next Pupils are received 
Application for admission 
should be made to Sister Edith, S. Agnes’ School, Albany, 
New York. 


EWBURGH INSTITUTE, New- 


burgh, N. Y.—A Family School for Boys. Cir- 
culars, references, etc., sent to applicants. Pa- 


rents invited to visit the school. Henry W. Siglar, A.M. 
(Yale), John Macnie (Glasgow University), Principals. 


T. MARYS HALIZ—Founded, A.v. 
1837. The Rt. Rev. W. H. Odenheimer, D.D., 
President; the Rev. Elvin K. Smith, A.M., Prin- 

cipal. Board and Tuition in all the English Branches, 
Foreign Languages, Music and Drawing, $450 per an- 
num. Noextra charges. Terms begin October 1 and 
February1s. Address thelPrincipal, at Burlington, N. J. 








ASSAR COLLEGE, Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. A College for Women. John H. Ray- 
mond, LL.D, President. For Catalogues, ad- 

dress W. L. Dean, Registrar. 


AZENOVIA SEMINARY. 
lished in 1825. 
for College. 

an. Y. 





Estab- 
Has prepared over 600 young men 
Address W. S. Smytu, Cazenovia, 





RS. WM. G. BRYAN’S Boarding- 
School for Young Ladies. The Fall Term of 

Mrs. Bryan's school commences September 17, 

1873. Batavia, N. Y., June 7, 1873. 


OVS BOARDING-SCHOOL. Boys 


prepared for Business or College. Seventh year. 
All the English branches taught, $400. No extras 
charged whatever. Latin, Greek, French, Algebra, 
Book-keeping, or Geometry without extra charge. For 
owe, address Hiram H. Post, Principal, Sing Sing, 


EDICAL DEPARTMENT of Har- 
vard University. Year begins September 1s, 
and ends June 12,1874. For Catalogue, address 

Dr. Carvin Ex.is, Dean, 114 Boylston Street, Boston. 


YE TAPPAN ZEE HOUSE, NY- 
ack on the Hudson, one hour from New York City, 
will be Opened June 14 for the reception of guests, 

and kept in the best style. Diagrams of the house may be 
procured by addressing L. D. MANSFIELD, Proprietor. 
JA Mass. Beautiful location and grounds. Lite- 

rary and artisticadvantages superior. Rev. C.V. 
Spear, Principal. 





APLEWOOD JNST., Pittsfield, 


NIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER. 
Commencement, Wednesday, July 2. Next term 
begins September 18. Examinations 

trance : June 30, Julvt,September 17. For 
address Prot. J. H. Gilmore, Rochester, N. Y 


for en- 
Catalogues, 


VIEGARA Y INSTITUTE, Nos. 1527 
and 1529 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa.—English, 
Latin, and French—for Young Ladies and 

Misses—Boarding and Day Pupils—will reopen Mon- 
day, September 22, 1873. French is the language of the 
family, and is constantly spoken in the Institute. MA- 
DAME D'HERVILLY, Principal, 








ILZLIAMS COLLEGE, Berkshire 
County, Mass. For information, apply to the 

President, P. A. CHADBoURNE, : 

” 
OMANS EDUCATION ASSO- 
ciation, Boston. Examinations for Women. 
The first examination for women by Harvard 
University will be held in Boston, in the last half of June, 
1874, under the charge of this Association. Notice ot in- 
tention to be candidates must be sent to the Secretary be- 
fore April 20, 1874. Circulars of explanation will be sent 
free to any address, and a pamphlet containing complete 
details, with specimen examination papers, will be for- 
warded upon the receipt of 25 cents. Address Mrs. 
Cuas. G. Lorine, Secretary of Committee, No. 1 Mount 
Vernon Place, Boston, Mass. 


HE “NEW PROCESS” FOR 

Winter Wheat. The * EDELWEISS”" FLOUR 

is manufactured only at the Crescent Mills, 
Zanesville, Ohio. Samples sent free for inspection or 
analysis on application. ONE & STULTZ, 
Proprietors. 


ACK NUMBERS 6f the Nation 


wanted. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 11, and 14, for which 30 cts. 
: each will be paid. Address Nasson, Box 6,732, 
New York. 
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E VEAUX COLLEGE, Suspension 
Bridge, N. Y., near Niagara Falls. Church 
_ School for Boys. Cadet organizations. Rygis- 

ters with tu:l details. 


ADIES’ EDUCATION ESTAB- 
lishment, in Steglitz, rural suburb of Berlin, 
_ minutes’ distance trom the city. A German lady, 
late instructress of the children of their Imperial and 
Royal Highnesses the Crown Prince and Crown Prin- 
cess of Germany and Prussia, who is in possession of a 
Prussian Government Diploma, will open on Aprilr, 1874, 
an establishment for the education of a limited number of 
young ladies from 7 to 17 vears of age. High-<!.ss tut 
tion, and Christian family life. Motherly care bestowed 
on each pupil. Terms, too guineas annually, 
REFERENCES : 

Graefin Reventlow, Obergouvernante ibrer kaiserlichen 
koeniglichen Hoheiten der Kinder seiner kaiseriichen 
koeniglichen Hoheit des Kronprinzen 

Frau von Winterfeld geboren von Roeder, Pariser 
Platz, No. 7 

Mr. Geo. Bancrott, Envoy of the U.S. of America, Re- 
genten Strasse, No. 1; Prof. Dr. Gneist, Link Strasse, 
No. 40; Prof. Hoffmann, Dorotheen Strasse. No. 10 

Prospectuses sent and full information supplied on ap- 
plication to the Superintendent of the Institution, Frau 
Apa Po.tenz, Berlin, Kurfuersten Strasse, No. 5; Ke- 
fers also to Mr. E. Hutchinson, No. 25 Chestnut Street, 


Boston. 

L Mass., open Sept. 8, 1873. A Scientific School, 
especially arranged to fit for admission to the 

Mass. Institute of Technology and like Institutions, with 

ample Chemical and Physical Laboratories for practice, 

and drawing-rooms for instruction in Mechanical and 

Free-hand Drawipg. Refer to the President of Institute 

of Technology. For Circular and fuller information, ad- 

dress Dr. Epnraim Cutter, Secretary, Woburn. 

/ / 
i F. nology. For Catalogue and June Entrance Ex- 
amination Papers, address Prot. Samus. Knew 
LAND, Secretary, Boston, Mass. 
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el BOOKS FOR SUMMER 


READING, 


17° "ST IT BE? A Romance. From 
+ the German of Carl Detlef. By MS., translator 
of *By his Own Might,’ ‘A Twofold Lite,’ etc. 
Illustrated. 8vo, paper cover, 75 cents; tine cloth, $1 25. 
Eminently natural, full of charming realism, and 
abounding in vigorous and exciting action, 


I] "HAT WILL THE WORLD SAY? 


A Novel of Everyday Life ; and ‘Only a Wo- 
$1 so. 


man.’ By Ojos Morenos. 12mo, extra cloth, 
DOLITICAL PORTRAITS. By 
Eminent Journalist. 12mo, extra cloth, $1 50. 
Short, pithy, and timely addresses, presenting in a con- 
densed and striking manner the political character of Eng- 
land’s most representative statesmen. 


LAUTUS AND TERENCE. By 
the Rev. W. Lucas Collins, M.A., author of * Eton- 
iana,’ etc. Being Vol. XVI. cf * Ancient Classics 

for English Readers.’ 16mo, extra cloth, $1. 


(ONE BEFORE. Being a Manual for 
JT the Bereaved. By Henry Southgate, author of 

‘Many Thoughts of Many Minds,’ etc. 16mo, 
extra cloth, red edges, $2. 

‘The book is one of those specialties in which the 
writer has alreacy established a reputation on both sides 
of the Atlantic, and should be in every public and private 
library in the land.”’—Soston Globe. 


HE “SPIRITUAL” DELUSION: 

Its Methods, Teachings, and Effects. The Phil- 

osophy and Phenomena Critically Examined. By 

Dyer D. Lum, author of* The Early Social Lite of Man.’ 
12m0, fine cloth, $1 50. 


‘HE NEW THEOLOGY, or, Ad- 
vanced Truths on Spiritual Subjects. Edited by 
Henry B. Browning, M.A., author of *‘ Words in 

Season.’ With a copious index. 16mo, extra cloth, $1. 


[[74U BUN. The «Early Day’ in the 
j Northwest. A Novel. By the author of ‘ Walter 
Ogilby.’ New Edition. 12mo. . 

A romantic and highly attractive narrative of life inthe 
Northwest during the period of the early settlement, 


an 


(2 Forsale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, 
post-paid, upon receipt of the price by 


J. B, LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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WEEK IN TRADE AND FINANCE. 
JUNE 23, 1873. 


i i Ki week has witnessed no very important changes beyond what were 


occasioned in the stock market upon the announcement of the death of 


Mr. Horace IF. Clark, whose loss to the several enterprises with which he 
was connected is a serious blow. Le was president of both the Lake Shore 
and Michigan Southern and Union Pacific R.R. Co., besides being largely 
interested in the Western Union Telegraph Company and other corpora- 
tions. The Bank of England rate of interest remains at 6 per cent., while 
the bank gained last week the handsome sum of £993,000 in bullion, which 
goes to show that the action of the directors was well advised in reducing 
the rate of interest from 7 to 6 per cent. at the previous weckly meeting. 

The money market has remained in its usual summer condition, with the 
rate ruling between 4 and 5 per cent. On Wednesday and Thursday there 
was some little demand for money, which carried the rate up to 6 and 7 
per cent. for a time. Commercial paper sells easily at 61g to 7 per cent. 
for choice names, with no great amount on the market, while there is a 
good demand for the best grades. 

The weekly bank statement last week was slightly favorable as com- 
pared with that of the previous one, the banks having gained $195,225 in 
their net reserve of legal tenders and gold, and now stand $12,166,375 above 
the legal amount required. 

The following shows the changes for the past two wecks: 





June 14, June 21. Differences. 
Loane...... $277,714,400 278,903, 800 Inc. $1,189,400 
I ciccctidees cose 26,967,600 27,398,300 Inc. 430,700 
Circulation . 27 402,700 27.352 000 Dec, 50,700 
MEL: vccode: dcuqascécrdcsicesoondues 218,171,100 _ 220,392,500 Inc. 2,221,400 
PI Nd ven dsaccncucueccsscacveds 46,397,000 46,704,200 Inc. 307,200 


The following shows the relation between the total reserve and the total 
liabilities: 





June 14 June 21. Differences, 

GIB a oa gs ncncensveccccescteecesscecees $26,967,690 $27.398,300 Inc. $430,700 
ee rere rere Terr eter ere rrre 46,397,000 46,704,203 Inc. 307.200 
EE eee $73,364,600 $74,102,500 ~—Ss Inc. $737,900 
SI canicccnceuneecaseccessiceucss 27,402,700 27,352,000 Dec. 50,700 
DOPOD no iciccss cee tesdccesncccececesecs 218,171,100 220,392,500 Inc. 2,221,400 
Total liabilities. .............6.0ceceeeee $245,573,800 . $247,744,500 _ Ine. $2,170,700 
25 per cent. reeerve............5 kiaemed 61.393.450 61,936,125 

Kxcves over legal reserve..............06 11,971,150 12,166,375 Inc. 195,225 

The following table separates the National from the State banks: 
National. State. Total. 

ccenticaveenescsbeataubeannesetnens $240, 125,500 $38,775,300 $278,903, 800 
Mi cas Antdutaadabedascecdeavenencadensen 25,122,800 2,275,500 27,- 98 300 
I ics watinwanwenene: Gaeta nslae 40,753,900 5,959,300 46, 704.200 
BOP OGTEB. .0. cscscccee ceccccesecesccccesess 189,832,900 30,599,600 220,392,500 
Se ee more 27,309,000 ‘ 27.352,000 


43,000 

26 88-100 p.c, 29 91-100 p.c. 

We have to chronicle another dull week at the Stock Exchange, with 
prices irregular. The death of Mr. Clark, before referred to, had for the mo- 
ment a depressing effect upon the stocks he was supposed to be interested in, 
such as Union Pacifie and Lake Shore ; the former sold down to 22, and the 
latter to 91 on Friday, but the prices remained current for a short time only, 
and at the close of business on Saturday both stocks were up to the quotations 
of Thursday. Pacific Mail has been weak, owing to the unfavorable reports 
as to the condition of the Company, which are said to be set afloat by the 
directors. Considerable talk has taken place regarding an issue of $6,000,000 
bonds for the purpose of paying for the new steamers now building on the 
Delaware, and which, rumor says, the Company cannot provide money to 
pay forin any other way. Affairs are represented in the worst possible 
light, especially as regards the losing business which the Company is doing ; 
avd now, to make matters worse, it is reported tliat Mr. Stockwell proposes 
to stand on the law as to his obligation to pay the Company some $840,000 
borrowed money, which is the balance remaining of the large amount loaned 
him by Mr. Stockwell, President, on the Howe Machine Company mortgage 
some few months ago. There are few friends apparently of the stock, and 


Percentage of reeerve to total liabilities... 30 34-100 p.c. 


, DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. TSTORY OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
ture. By H. A. Tainz. 2 vols., cloth, $7 50. 
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if the want of friends is all that is required to make a stock tumble, Pacific 
Mail has an excellent chance of following in the footsteps of Atlantic Mail, 
now selling at about one dollar a share. 

A uumber of changes has taken place in the presidencies of leading rail- 
roads. Mr. Clark is succeeded for the present by Mr. Augustus Schell 
in the presidency of the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern, and by Mr. 
John Duff in the Union Pacific. Mr. John F. Tracy has resigned the presi- 
deney of the Chicago and Northwestern, and Mr. Albert Keep (brother of 
the late Henry Keep) has taken his place. 

A dividend of 31g per cent. has been declared upon both the preferred 
and common stock of the Chicago and Northwestern Railroad Company. A 
4 per cent. dividend was expected, but the death of Mr. Clark (who was to 
have advanced part of the money) prevented its payment. The reason 
assigned for borrowing money to pay the dividend is that the net earnings 
of the road have been absorbed in branch roads and extensions. 

The following shows the highest and lowest sales of the leading stocks 
at the Stock Exchange for the week ending June 21, 1873: 





| { | 
| Monday. | Tuesday.| Wed'day.|Thursday| Friday. |Saturday. Sales Sh's 















N. ¥.C. & H.R... 101% 102 [10114 1015¢!1013¢ 1015¢'1013% 1014}10134 10114|101% 10234! 21,200 
Lake Shore........) 9254 93 | 92% 925) 92% 92%! 914 92 | 91 1%) 92% 93%) 47,000 
si tacesuacdune | 644 BY OY GE | 63 6335| 6356 63x 63K ....| GI 655%) 13,300 
me . pee...i...; 2h ae eee Cpe eee SS eee eee 
Union Pacific..... Mig WK! WY 2%) WR 26H} 233; 24%) 22 23%) VT 23%) «126,300 
Chi OE. W...c.0c]..:. BEIT sch ae eee| 7245 G4 is 1,200 
Do. ee heen eee soes| 100 

N. J. Central \106%4 107 110634 10644 10554 10634 /105 ....106 | 10636 10614) 400 
Rock Island... 109% 108% 1094 '108% 1093¢)10814 108% 10834 10934109 10994) 7,700 
Mil. & St. Paul....| 52& 515 52%| 51K 52 | 50% $13, 50% Sis] SIX 53 | 13,500 
Wilccskiesdess Wig 72 | G19 2 | T15G TA! T13G TM) 7 T2hM 00 

| ree | Re 67% | 66% 67}4| 66g F994 67 67%) 681K 6354 7,700 
D. L. & Western .. ... 105 10514 105) 105/105 —:1053¢.105 = 1054) 99X¥ | 5,300 
B. H. & Erie a re oe ur a | 23 3 ee saa 3.300 
O.& M 39 | 38K 88%) 87% 88%] BI BTR 87% «88 | Bim 38%) 5.700 
C.C.&1.C Kj 29%) 23g WY) 2 27K) WY Ws) WR BW) ze 22%) 1?,400 
Ww.U. 8644; 8514 SSX) 8hiK v3 813g 8514 8414 85K] 85% 85%) = 113,500 
Pacifi 40%' 39% 40 | 381g 39% 3734 3554: 874 89 ' 38 38x! 78,600 








The fall in gold has weakened the currency price of Government bonds, 
and a dull market has been the result, holders being unwilling to sell at the 
decline, and the foreign buyers, being governed by the London and Frank- 
fort quotations as well as the price of gold and exchange, of course cannot 
pay over the prices at which it will pay to ship them. An advance in 
prices in the foreign markets may be shortly expected to set the market 
active again, as well as to improve prices on this side of the water. 

State bonds have been dull, the transactions being limited as usual to 
Virginias, Tennessees, North Carolinas, and South Carolinas. The opinion 
of Mr. Reverdy Johnson, of Baltimore, was read last week at a meeting of 
the holders of the special-tax bonds of the State of North Carolina, referred 
to in our last issue. The question was upon the right of bondholders to 
compel the appropriation of money collected on a special tax to the pay- 
ment of interest on their bonds, for which the tax was originally levied. 
Mr. Johnson says: 

“In conclusion, then, my opinion is that the bonds in question are obli- 
gatory upon the State of North Carolina; that her proper officers are bound 
to levy the annual tax provided for to meet the interest ; and that the hold- 
ers of the bonds who are not citizens of the State may compel them to do 
so by a writ of mandamus from the Circuit Court of the United States for 
the district of that State.” 

There is a good demand for the bonds of the old railroads in good credit 
but there is still considerable reluctance manifested in making investments 
in new railroad bonds, owing to the general belief that the next two or three 
years will be the turning-point with many of these roads, especially as re- 
gards those which have been built upon bonds alone, and are left with various 
amounts of floating debt contracted for the purpose of equipment and the 
thousand-and-one'things all new roads require. 

The gold premium has again yielded, and the price to-day fell to 115 from 
11614, the highest point last week. The Treasury anticipates, on the 25th 
inst., the payment of the July interest, amounting to about $25,000,000 gold, 
and this, together with the continued falling off in the imports, has given a 
heavy tone to the gold market. The clique are understood to have been 
large sellers during the week. 
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YIE ACROPOLIS OF ATHENS. 

By W. J. Stillman, late U. S. Consul in Crete. 

Twenty-six autotype views, many ofthem unique, 

of the Acropolis and its Monuments; with brief explana- 

tory letterpress. Elegantly printed and mounted. Cloth, 

folio, price $25, delivered at the Office of the Nas/son. 
Sent by express to any address. 





OTES ON ENGLAND. 
BY H. TAINE. 


“* The Notes contained in this volume comprise the fre- 
quent observations of ten years. They were all revised 
after his last visit in r@71.” 

Price $2 50, post free. 
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INDEX TO VOLUME 


JANUARY TO JUNE, 1 


The Week. 


AT HOME. 


Ames, Hon. Oakes, disclosures concerning Corgressmen 
and the Crédit Mobiiler, 6, prouuces his memorandum- 
book, 125, expulsion r- commended by Poland Commit- 
tee, 141, proposed reception in Boston, 174, decease, 326 
—Aladamé camages distribution, 6, 86—Austrian steam- 

ship subsidy defeated, §—Atlantic steamship wrecked, 

241, 245, 262, 326 -Charles francis Adains’s éloge of Wm. 

H. Seward, 277—Arkansas dissensions, 83i5—Am. Social 

Science Association on the coeducation of the sexes, 

816 Susan B. Anthony convicted, 426. 

vtwell, Secretary, defends his dealings with the Syndi- 

cate, Offers his resignation, 1, 17, conjunction with 

Butler to secure Massachusetts senator-hip, 18, defends 

his reissue of greenbacks before the Senate Finance 

Commitiee, 33, censured by them, 49, contracts with 

two syndicates, 66, views on British credit, 126, elected 

Fenator trom Massachusetts, second reissue of green- 

backs, 189 Bowen-De Large contested election case, 

5J—utler’s bill to regulate distribution of Alabama 
damages, 65, 86, 125, experience in “ striking,” 85, Salary 

bill checked, 105. ambition to be Governor of Mxss., 362, 

nominates himself, 410—Bar Association and D.D. Field, 

5)—Hon. James Brooks, expulsion recommended by 

Poland Committee, 141—Bank of England forgeries, 210 

—Marvin H. Bovee’s talse facts on capital punishment, 

250, second letter, 3i6—Back-psy declined by Congress- 

men, 293, accepted, 309, amendment to Constitu:ion, 

510—Boston's commercial advantages over New York, 

294. inadequate protection against fire, 394—Hon. John 

A. Bingham appointed Minister to Japan, 393. 

Congress (XLII1a, 38d session): Hooper’s bill to resume 
specie een (House), 17—Finance Comméttee con- 
demn Boutwell’s reissue of greenbacks ; Sherman's 
billto resume specie payments ; Committee of Ways 
and Means investigate the Syndicate (Senate), 49— 
Post-office Committee's bill fo reduce postage (House), 
5)—Butler’s hill to distribute Alabama damaves 
(louse), 65—Franking privilege abolished, 66—Aluba- 
ma damages biil passed (Senate), 105, (House), 1:5— 
Louisiana Investigating Committ+e’s report, 105, 143— 
Polant Committee’s report on Crédit Mobilier; Jadi- 
ciary Committee’s report on Jurisdiction in cases of 
expulsion (House), 141—Louisiana elections, Congres- 
monet salaries (voth Houses) ; adjournment sine die, 
157, 173. 

(XLIIId, special session of Senate): Louisiana; the 
case of Caldwell, 174, 23): case of Ciayton ; Patterson's 
defence ; adjournment, 230. 

Crédit Mobilier investigation made public, 17, 18,33, Oakes 
Almes’s isclosures, 65, missing §126,000, 85, J. B. 
Stewart's contempt, Boston investigation, 105, three 
committees at work, 125, Poland Committee's report, 
141—Senator Caldell’s bribery, 33, 141, defence, 174, 
resigns, 230—Hon. Schuyler Colfax’s question of vera- 
city with vakes Ames, indisc-eet behavior, 8, explana- 
tion,125, relations with Mr. Nesbitt, 141, ovation at 
South Bend, 174—Congressmen’s salaries raised, 157, 
133—Civil-service appointments in violation of “the 
rules,” 189, extension of rules, 246, new commissione's, 
277, new rules, 426—Coliector Cug+y reappointed, 19, 
confirmed, 209, efficiency, :29—G. W. Curtis re-igns from 
Civil-Service Auvisory Board, 229, 246, 261—Cal -b Cush- 
ing on Chiet-Justice Cockburn, 2:9—Capital punish- 
ment atthe West, 230—Connecticu® e'ection, 245, — 

» 





tal question to be sum tted to people, 395—Gen. Can 
murdered by the Modocs, 261—Constitutional amend 
ments, vitality of, 310—Columbia, S. C., burning ofin 
rebellion, 325—Chiel-Justice to succeed Chase, 315 —Cor- 
nell, Ezra, charges against, 346, 362—Coeducation of 
the sexes, 346—Senator Carpenter's spreches in New 
Orleans, 361—VCentral Park and Mr. O msted, 378— 
Chinese persecution in San Francisco. 410. 

Dawes, Hon. H. L.,coxnection with © édit Mobilier, 18, 
defeated by Boutwell for Senate, 1x9—Gov. Dix's mee- 
save, St, refuses to commute Foster's sentence, 19), 210, 
v« toes Local Option Bill, 351—Judge Delahay’s miade- 
meanors. 142—Commissioner Davenport's care. r, 158— 
Wm. K, Dodge re-elected President of N. Y. Chamber 
of Commerce, 310. 

Economiston Mr. Boutwell, 126—Erie coup d'état, secret 
history, 209,210, investigation before Assembly Com- 
mittees, 246, 233—Kmma mine a swindle, 210, etock- 
holder’s letter to Mr. Schenck, 393—Dorman 8. Eaton 
appointed to Civil-Serviee Commission, 27i—Employers’ 
Protective Asociation, 279—President C. W. Eliot on 
coeducation of the sexes. 347. 

Fish. Secretary, despatches on Spanish Colonial policy, 
83 —Correspondence with Bancroft Davis, 411—Franking 
privilege abolished, 67--D. D. Field not prosecuted by 
Bar Association, 8i—Five-million-Dollar Swindle judi- 
cially condemned,. 112—Foster’s sentence unchanged, 
19), execution 210—Farmers’ anti-railroad Clubs in the 
West, 190, conventions, 245, 246. 309,377, betrayal, 345, 
election of Judge Craig, 393, declaration of independ- 
ence, 409. 

Greeley, Horace, contested will and insanitv. 67—Govern- 
ment present to Geneva arbitrators, 247, 262—Gen. Gar- 
fleld’s defence of himself, 293. 

Hooper, Hon. S., bill for a return to specie payments, 17— 
Mayor Havem-~ver breaks with the Custom-house Re- 
publicans, 105, 126, appoiatments under the new charter, 
346, police commissioners, 362, reason for partisan ap- 
pointments, 4i1I—* Hailing" the Spanish Republic, 127— 
Gov. Holden mad» "postmaster of Raleigh, 209—Capr. C. 
F. Hall deceased, 325, 361. 

Inauguration Ball, 173—Insurance companies on the de- 
fensive, 394—Lllinois new R.R tariffs, 425, 

Japanese indemnity fund, 18. 

Kansas election briberies. 33—Rev. John J. Keane gives 
the lie to the Nation, 279—Gov. Kellogg prosecutes Mc- 
Bnery for treason, 38, draws arms trom Government, 


ci, We 

Lou'siana Committee's address to people of U. S., 1,reply 
in Times, 2, Pinchback’s proclamation, 17, defence of 
Kellogg's procedure, 84, Supreme Coure of State eus- 
tains Longstreet-Lynch board, 66, Congressional Inves- 
t'gating Committee condemns both factions, 105, reports 
of Senate Committee ; Carpenter's bill for a new elec- 
tion lost, 157, 173, Colfax (Grant Parish) massacre, 277, 
325 ; Kellogg prosecutes MrEnery for treason, 2% ; cause 
and care of the troubles, 325; Presi tent’s proclamation 
against McEneryites ; Senator Carpenter's speeches in 
New Orleans. 361; Kellogg draws arms from the Gov- 
ernment; McEnery advises peace. 379: Gen. Dick Tay- 
lor’s despatch, 409; Beauregard resolutions, 426—Local 
Option Bill v toed by Gov. Dix, 361—Judge Lawrence 
defe-ted by the Illinois Grangers, 393. 425. 

Massachusetts * hailing” the Spanish republic, 127, contest 
for U.S. Senatorship, 141, 142, 190, railroad system, 204, 
Legislature asjourns ; contest for Governor, 410—Mem- 
phis and El Paso R.R. Swindle, 19—Modoc treachery, 
261, pursuit by Gen. Gillem, 277. surrender. 888—Mormon 
break-up, 203—McEncry’s programme cf resistance in 
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Louisiana, 291, advises peace, 379—Mexican Frontiere 
Crossed by Col. MeKeuz e, S01--J. 8. Mill on protection, 
$863—Minnesota railroad decision, 573—Minority re pre- 
fentation in Outo Consti utioual Convention, 338, 319 

N. Y. journalistic amen ties, 2, 148, 158. Legislatur: a: d city 
charter, 66, 126. 143, 231, port-surveyorship and civil- 
service rules, 126, charter denouncea by Committee of 
Seventy, 143, passed by Leg siature, <i8—New Hampshire 
election, 191, 209—Kev. Dr. Newman appointed inspec- 
tor of consuls, 209—New Jersey enacts general railroad 
law, 245. 

O'Brien’sa pardon by the President, 2799—Hon James L 
Orr deceased, 310 —Ohio Legislature ana Madison's back 
pay amend ment, 310, Republican Convention, 368, Con- 
stitutional Convention, 378, 3i9—F. L. Olmsted on Cen- 
tral Park management, 378. 

Postal-telegraph statistics, 2. postal robbery, 730—Phelps, 
Dodge & Co, and the Custom-house, 34. vindication, 262, 
278, Treasury Department’s defence, 293—President par- 
dons a Philadelphia repeater, 86, recommends legit- 
lation for Utah, 125, second inaugural, 173, pardons 
O'Brien, 279, Louisiana proclamation, 361, 409—Senator 
8 C, Pomeroy’s bribery exposed, 87, explanation , 10s— 
S» nator Patterson's reletions to Crédit Mobilier, 1.5. 230 
— Polaris disaster. 325, 361, relief, 425—Vie in Holly Tree 
Coffee Houses. 878—Pennsylvania Constitutional Con- 
vention on jurisdiction of courts in contested elections, 
373—Prohioition in Massachusetts, 426. 

Ruggles, 8. B., favors cilver coinage assimilation, 55—Reli- 
ious amendment to U. S. Constitution, 1i4—Judge 
tichardson succeeds Secretary Boutwell, 189, first ap- 
earance on Wall Street, 23i—Railroad excitement in 
Hinois, 190, 35. 246, 309, 345, 377, 393, 409.425, weneral law 

in New Jersey, 245—Rhode Island election, 245—Hon. Ro- 
bert Hoosevelt’s address to his constituente, 262. 

Snow-storm of Dee. 26,2—San Domingo annexation redivyi- 
vues, 19, commercial treaty, of 8.G.Howe and others, 
50—Stokes convicted, 19, allowed a new trial, 3a—s)1 
ver coinage assimilation, 55—Syndiecates for the new 
loan, 66—Subsidy s‘hemes at Washington. 86—J. P. 
Stewart, contumacious witress, 16—Judge C. T. Sher- 
man as a striker, L.6—Alex. H. Stephens chosen senstor 
from Georgia, 157—Strikes in Boston and elsewhere, 231, 
279, of coopers in N. Y., 311—Hon. Samuel Shellabarger 
appointed to Civil-Service Commission, 267, dv fends 
taking back-pay, [09—Hon. Joseph Sloss and back-pay, 
809—St. Louis Congressional Convention, 345—Hon. Ro- 
bert C. Sehenck open letter to, 392—Southern States aud 
July interest, 409. 

Times (N.Y.) onthe Erie-Gould settlement, 2, 10, sned by 
Tribune tor libel, 19, spats with the World and Post, 143, 
153—2vidbune’s new start, sues Times and Brookiyn 
Union for libel, 19, new building, 346, hazv ideas on 
French politics, 426—Tweed acquitted, 105—Hon. Ginery 
Twitchell’s lobbying on the floor of the House, 142. 

Utah, criminal procedurein, 25—-U. 8. Indges hable to im- 
peachment, lil—Usury and the Grand Jury, 62. 

Vienna Exposition, U.S. Commissioners seandal, 277, 293, 
345, 3 Herald correspondence, 311—Vermont Cen- 
tral KR. scandal, 310. 

Washington Tr: xty losing ite moral influence, 211, 411— 
Williama & Gnion’s recommendation of a dismissed 
captain, 262—White Star Line’s de ence, 326—Wal! Street 

2—President Andrew D. White defends Mr Cor- 

2-M. T. Walworth murdered by bis son, 34. 

Young, Brigham, resigns his trusteeship of Mormon Church, 
263. 
















ABROAD. 
(See also Special Correspondence.) 

GreaT BriTatn.—Strike of London gas-stokers,3—Death 
ot Napoleon IIL., 35, will, 8il—English press misied be 
Times's account of Jay Goui’-Barlow settlement, 50, 51; 
extraordinary revenues, 51—Strike of colliers and iron 
workers in Wales, 51, 106, coal famine, 1°5—Eng ish note 
to Russia on Asian aggrandizem~nt, 67, 106, 191, agree- 
meaton Afghan boundary, 191—Motion to submit trea- 
ties to Parliament for ratitication, 158—Government 
scheme of an Irish University, 175, defeated. 9), Glad- 
stone resivns, 191, resumes; precedents for Disr e)i'a 
refusal to form a ministry, 211—Reorvanization ot courts 
1735—* Nobbling” the press, 191—Mr. Lowe's bueget for 
1873, 247, 294—Carlist sympathizers, 295—High wages in 
mining, decreased product, increased druukenness, 347 
—O Keeffe-Callen suit, 379-Criticism on *isn-Bancroft 
Davis correspondence, 411—Shah’s visit, 427 
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256 Exhibition, . 137 

258 | The Kensett Relics, . . 204 

167 An Infirmary of Old ‘Mas- 

118 ters, wai. «oe 

15 | The Academy Exhibition, 358 

221 | Pictures of we Flemish 

120 | School, 405 

a5 | Photography, ‘The Art on. ‘ 223 


act /The Week so vende and vy 


120 | 16, 32, 48, 64, 82, pny ry 140, 156, 172. hal 


319 | Kaloolab, Bog,” 228, 242, "20," 276, 292, 808, Bad, 344 
oa Lakeville, 04 360, 376, 392, 408, 424, 440, 
201 | Latin Lessons (Lei hton’ *), j 221 | == 
| Latin School Serien 8, . aT ERRATA. 2 
Lexington (Ky.) History of, 119 | Page 238, col. 2, lines 31, 32. Omit [“‘The 
434 Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, « .  402/_ one child. infancy, ard’). a 
| Lieber, Francis, Life of, i 340 Page 22h) col. . line 23. For ** Johu Timbs 
170 | _ read ‘‘ Will iam J. Thoms.” 


184 | Liebe, Veber den Begg vn 

290 | Little Hodge, . 

420 | Little Kate Kirby, 
Livingstone, a: I Found, 


Liza 
: 44, 219, 404 | | Sees is Rnov tg 


200 | Maison, La ( onsaagrives’ )s 

78 | Major Jones's Gourtehio., 
272 aryiend Volunteer, emoire of a, ° 
13 | May, Rev. 8. J., Memoir of, 
221 | Medical and Surgical History ov the 
42 | Rebellion, 


219 | Page 294, col. 2, line 24 from bottom. For 
404 | oy $1 ag resd “ $2: 40."" 
118 | be 19 —s line 34. For ‘‘ February” 
A 

200 | Page 326, oe 1, line 17. Insert “October” 
958 after **15t 
46 | line 5 For “eight” read “ six.” 
257 Page 356, col, 2, line 13 For “theory” 
322 | _ Tread * i, 

} Page 402. co J, lines 41, 42. For ‘‘100” 
299 ~=Ss read ‘* 1,000.” 
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REGISTER OF BOOKS 


RECEIVED 


DURING THE HALF YEAR. 


Theology, Metaphysics, and Ethics. 


Abbe (F. #.), The Temple RE orn epee (Noyes, Holmes & Co.) 
Ackland (Rev. T.S.), Story of Creation as Told by Theology and by Scien cx 


(Pott, Young & Co. ) $0 7 75 


Alexander (Rev. J. A.), Gospel according to Matthew Explained.. 
(Se:ibner, Armeatrot g & Co. ) 
Arnold (M.), Literature and Dogma....................00000% (J. R. Osgood & Co.) 
Beecher (Rey. li. W.), Star Papers: Experiences of Art and ot heed Fe cosas. an ane 
iJ. B. Ford & Co.) 
Sermons, Seventh and Eighth Series, 2 vols. ** 


Birks (Rev. T. R.), Scripture Doctrine of Creation.......... (Pott, Young & Co.) 
Bluut (J. H.), Companion tothe Ole Testament...................... (Rivingtons) 
Bolanden (C. von), The Progressionists, and Angela.......... (Cath. Pub. Soci ety) 
Browning (Rev. H. B.), The New Theology............... (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 
Calderwood (Rey. H.), Hand-book of Moral Philosophy........ (Macmillan & Co.) 


EEE LEELA (Catholic Publication Society) 
Commentary on the Old and New Testaments, Vol. V., Matthew-John............ 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 

Cook (Rev. F, C.), Bible Commentary, Vol. II., Joshua-Kings...... ............. 
(Scribner, Armstrong & Co.) 

Couneel and Comfort for Daily Life...................ccceeees (i. P. Dutton & Co.) 
Crafts (Rev. W. F.), Through the Eye to the Heart... . ..(Nelson & Phillips) 
Dana (a. H.), Tuductive Inquiries in Physiology, Ethics, “and. gg beeabaastnsai 
S. Barnes & Co.) 

De Pui (Rev. J.), Exposition of the Prophecies ay the pon 3 peer Aes 
‘axton, Remsen & Haffelfinger) 

Dadley (J. L.), Tides and Tendencies of Religious T hought asa aia-trn is aacralareuiepaiice 
(Claxton, Remeen & lisffe! finger) 


Dupuis (F.), The Origin of All Religions Worship, swd............(: (J. P. Mendum) 
Faber (K.), Lehrbegriff ie reer (Hongkong) 
George (Kev. N. D.), Universalism Not of the Bible, 2d ed......(Nelson & Phillips) 
... ee ets Seer “(John Murphy & Co.) 
Hall (Rev. J.), Questions of the Day............. cs. ec cscs ces ceeee (Doad & Mead) 


Hodge (Rev. c. h pS pe Theology, Vol. UI...... (Scribner, Armstrong: & Co.) 
Index to systematic Theolegy..... 
Huber (Dr. J ), Die kirchlich-politische Wirkeamkeit des Jesuiten-Ordens, swd.. ° 
(L. W. Schmidt) 
Huntington (Rev. F. D.), Steps to a Living Faith, swd....... (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 
Hutchins (Rev. C. L.), Annotations of the Hy _. ae (M. H. Mallory & Co.) 
Kedzie (Rev. A.8.), Kliemente of Success in the Kingdom of Evil.(Congr. Pub. Sve.) 
Lange (Kev. J. P.), Gospel accordiag to Matthew, 12th ed. ....................... 
(Scribner. Armstrong & Co.) 
Lightfoot (Rev. J. B.), Revision of the English Version of the New Testament. 
(Harper & Bros.) 


Loomis (H.), The Land of Shadowing Wings................... (Ne!son & Phillips) 
Lum (D. D.), The * Spiritual’ Delusion................. (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 
Mannin (Bishop). Sermons on Ecclesiastical Subjects. Vol. IL. .(Cath. Pub. Soc.) 
Moon (G. W.), The Soui’s Inquiries Answered.................... (shepard & Gill) 
My C lerical Frienda, and their Relation to Modern Thought. ....(Cath. Pub. Soc.) 


Nadal (Rev. B. H.), The New Life Dawning, and other Discourses................ 
(Nelson & Phillips) 

Nippold (Dr. F.), Ursprurg der altkatholischen Bewegung, swd...(L. W. Schmidt) 
Owen (Rev. J. J.), Commentary on the Gospel of Matthew............. .........- 
(Scribner, — & Co.) 


Pfleiderer (Dr.), Theorie des Aberglaubens, swd.................. L. W. Schrnidt) 
Porter (tev. G. P.), From Atheiam to Chriatianity............ (diiron & Phillips) 
Richmond (Rev. J. F. ), Diamonds, Polished and Unpoliehed.. ys - 
Schulte (Prof. J. F. von), Ueber Kirchenstrafen, ae (L. W. Schmidt) 
Sears (E. H.), Foregleams and Foreshadows of Immortality, 11th ed.; Regenera- 
Re ery oe (Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger) 
Simons iM. L. ), Sunday Half-Hours with the Great Preachers...(Porter & Coates) 
WIS 55 ccc cine si dhe then sede< cus 000s s0ccccsnsencens (John Murphy & Co.) 
SOI Cis SE oo. oink ce dns 6.5400 000-000eeees (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 
Spencer (f1.), Brinel les of Psychology, Vol. II............... (D. Appleton & Co.) 
Stuart (Rev. J. P.), The New Doctrine of Prayer, swd...... (Robert Clarke & Co.) 
Sweeteer (H.), The Ministry We Need......................... (Am. Tract Society) 
Taylor (Rev. w.M. ), The Lost Found................ (Scribner, Armstrong & Co.) 
Fe OE OE I on bins ncbagince oosse Pe Peer ymin rere Pay (Henry Hoyt) 
Ce ee Se (James A. McGee) 
Upham (T. C.), Abeolnte Religion.................2 eee eees (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 


Wasserschleben (Dr. H.), Das landesherrliche Kirchenregiment, ome ss as 
. Schmidt) 

Wendt (Dr. H.), Sinneswahrnehmurgen und Sinnestinechungen, swd............. 
(L. W. Schmidt) 


Weylland (J. M.), The Man with the Book................. ... (Neieon & Phillips) 
White (Rev. R. B ), Reason and Redemption........ ..... (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 
Williamson (M. J ), Modern Diaboliem ....................000-005- (James Miller) 
Wattke (Dr. A.), Christian ere (Nelson & Phillips) 
Poetry. 

DOR, BE PION. oo hioinss ccc coscccccccsvcccesctscsies (George Gebbie) 
Allibone (3. A.), Poetical NIN, citicdndaiisc0es<s peed (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 
Betsy Lee: a adi sake (Macmillan & Co.) 
Browning (R. ), Red Cotton Nightcap Country: Poetry...... (J. R. Oagood & Co.) 
J. = eer “i. B. Lippincott & Co.) 
Colesworhy (D. C.), The Went: Peete7...........0 ccc csccvcccsscess (uee & Shepard) 
Crabb (W. D.), Poems ofthe Plaine ................cccccccces (urd & Houghton) 
Doyle (J. E. P), Tar Heel Tales in Vernacular Verse................ (M. Doolady) 
Eubnile-Evans (A. ), The Curse of Immortality.................. me § & Co.) 
Goldemith (O.), The Traveller, Deserted Village, Hermit............ S. R. Wells) 
Ho!land (J. G.), Complete Poetical Works............ (Scribner, Armetrong & Co ) 
Johnson (W. B.), The Loves of Jonathan and Virginia, ar BE (Philadelphia) 
MacKellar (T.), Rhymes aaa mS Lippincott & Co. ) 
Naremore (G.), Queen Loo, and other Poems.............. 

Nunez (H. Helen), Leisure Moments: errs ‘ " a 
op i = a Serer (Independence) 
I OR seca PU BOE eC aiiicnceis.caceeccee (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 
Rodney :R. B.), Pay-Day at Babel, and Odea................... (D. Van Nostrand) 
Snider (D. J.), Clarence: ec cocaneesecdis (&. F. Hobart & Co.) 
‘Taylor (B.), Lars: A Pastoral of rrr (J. R. Osgood & Co.) 
‘Tee Campimting Mate: Peete, GWE... .....5..cccccccccccccccess (Warren F. Draper) 
Ie I WI a haba orhcs aes Siac tek cceceesscsascanndes (E. J. Hale & Son) 
Wright (W. B.), The Brook, and Other Poems...... -. (Scribner, hensteene & Co.) 

Politicai and Social Subjects. 

Abont (E ). Handbook of Social Economy....... ............ (D. pogieee & Ce.) 
Bagehot (W.), The Eng-ish Constitution, revised ed........ (Little, Brown & Co.) 


Caunes (Prof. J. E.), Essays in Political Economy, Theoretical and Applied... .... 
(Macmi. — & Co.) 


Se A, Te ee OE TR oan nos. n.0 050 knsn ca wnedecasicdane dees (H. C. Baird) 
Chambrun (A. de), Le Pouvoir Exécutif aux Etats-Unis, swd....(f. W. Christern) 
Cushing (C.), The Treaty of Washin: "SASS Sener ae (Harper & Bros.) 
Erckmann-Chatrian (MM.), Lettre d'une Blecteur, swd......... (F. W. Christern) 
Hillebrand (K.), Frankreich und die Franzoren, swd.... ......... (L. W. Schmidt) 
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Eggleston (Rer. E.), Mystery of Metropolisville ... 


Hiunt (Mra. H.), Bits of Talk about Tlome Matters (Roberts Broa) 
Janna-ch (Dr. R.), Der Musterschutz des deutschen Reiches, swd (L Ww Sel mic dt) 
Der Markenschiiz des deutscien Reiches, swa 


i i aigel (A.), L’ Angleterre Pol ique et Sociale, awd W. Chriatern) 


eer (W.B ), Commentaire sur les Elements de Henry Wheaton. tome IL, 
rer ree iF. W. Chrieters) 
Macdone i iJ.), The Land Question in En g and and Scotland.. .(Mucmillan & Co 
Macleod (i. D: ), Principles of Economical Philosophy. (Longmans) 
Nicholson (N. A ). The science of Exchanges. ..........(Cassell, Petter & Galpin) 
Oncken (Dr. W.), Das deutsche Reich, 1872, swa basa iL. W. Sehmidt) 
Phelps (iE izabeth S. ), What to Wear, swd........... ; (J. KR. Osgood & Co) 
Plimsoll (3.), Our Seamen Dela aaey Sakuneea wee Geo. Routledge & Sons) 
Political Portraits... ............ J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 


| Robin (E£.), La Question ‘Pénitentiaire, ewd. wooo eee (BK. W. Christern) 
| Thaer (D-.), Veber lind! che Arbeiter. Wobnw igen, ewa 
| Thoma (W. J), Human Lorgevity.............. (Scribner, Welford & Armstrong) 


cL. W. Schmidt 


Whitney (Mra. ‘A. D. T.), The Other Girls...... (J. R. Osgood & Co. 


History, Biography, Geography, Travels, etc. 


Abbott (J. 8. C.), Ferdinand De Soto Se EER ne ere eee (Dodd & Mead) 

Miles Standish, the Puritan ¢ ‘aptain as ve 
Ames (Mary C.), Memorial of Aliceand Phabe Cary. (liurd & Honghton) 
Appleton’s Hand-Book of Southern Travel. .... er D. Appleton & Co.) 
pS Ee ero ere ‘ (E. P. Patten & Co.) 
Austin (G. L.), Life of Franz Schubert............... (Shepard & Gill) 
Bachelder (J. B ), Gettysburg: Guide-book,..........(Lee, Shepard & Dilingham) 
Bacon (Rev. G. B.), Siam, as It Was and Is..... » A, Armstrong & Co.) 
Bliss (W. R.), Paradise in the Pacific.. : Sheldon & Co.) 
Brockett (Dr. L. P.), Walter Powell. : (Geo. Routledge & Sons) 
Barton (J. H.), History of Scotland, Vols. 1.-1V. (Ser “rib rer, Well ford & Armetr: ug) 
Cariyle (C.), Life of Friedrich Schiller. 
Collier (W. ¥. ), Great Events of Hi story ; Ww. iasiaiiitin & Co) 
Daly (C. P.), Annual! Addresa before the American Ge oO; ett al Society, “a 

{ ve “ ork) 

De Bernardy (C. W.), Hand-Book to Vienna and the Exposition. (Porter & Coates) 


De Vere (Prof. M.s.), Modern Magic (G. P. Putnam's Sens) 
Eesex Institute Historical Collections, Vol. XU, Part 4, ewd, (Salem) 
Freeman (. A.), Historical Essays, second series. ..............( Macmillan & Co) 
Froude (J. A.), Lectures on Ireland and Irishmen 1. A. McGee) 


Greenwood (G.), New Life in New Lauds: N 
Hallock (C.), The Fishing ‘Tourist : (Harper & Bros.) 
Hare (A. J. C.), Memorials of a Quiet Lite a (Geo. Routledge & Sons) 
Hazard (S.), Santo Domingo, Past and Present.... ~ (Harper & Bros.) 
Hiawatha: In Prose aud Verse... : (A. D. FB. Randolph & Co.) 
Horner (Susan and Joanna), Walks in “Florence e, 2 vols Geo, Koutledge & Sons 
Houghton (Lord), Monographs, Personal and Social. , (Holt & Willams) 
Hudson (F.), Journalism in the United States, 1600-1872... (Harper & Bros.) 
Hughes (T.), Memoir of a Brother ..............0.. 000000 I. KR, Osg od & Co.) 
Hurst (J. F.), Out:ine of Bible History............ Nelson & Phillipe) 
Ingersoll (L. D ), Life of Horace Greeley.. ..(Unton Publishing Co.) 
Jenness (J. S.), The Ieles of Shosls........... ais ..(Uurd & Hong ity ») 
A ‘Day with Charles Dickens, sw. rere. (Shepard & Gill) 
John Stuart Mill: His Life and Works, WR Ory wood & re 0.) 
Johnston (T. B. ) and Robertson (Col. J. A. ), Historical Geog giaphy of the Clans of 

POs aos cikns sugewnkstasenes rae (Georg e Ge bhie) 
Kenly (J. R.), Memoirs of a Maryland V olunteer .... (J. B. tippincott & Co.) 
Kingsley (C ), Plays and Puritans (Macmillan & Co.) 
Kinzie (Mrs. J. H.), Wan-Bun, the Early Day in the Northwest... 

WJ. B Lippi neett & Co 

Leaves from a Trooper's Diary............ ...(Philadeiphia) 
Lectures by Father Burke, Jon Mitchel, We endell P hillips, ‘and J, r oF roude, swd 


es ol Travel ad. B. Ford & Co 


W. O'Brien) 

Lester (C. E.), The Napoleon Dymasty.... .........0.c005 0 cece abebibe & Co.) 
Lester \J. E.), The Atiantic to the Pacific.. ‘ , Shepard & Gill) 
The Yo Semite, ewa Se) «Ul 


Life, Journals, and Letters of Dean <" ROee 
Life of Rev. John Henry Hopkins. . .J. Huntington & Ceo ) 
Livingstone and His African Exploration. . ..(Adams, Victor & Co.) 
Lossing (B. J.), Life and Times of Philip Sehuyler, 2 vola......... (Sheldon & Co.) 
Lunt (G.), Old New England Traite ...... 0.0... .ccccccucece (Huard & Houghton) 
Martin (Frances), Angélique Arnauld .............. .....(Macmillan & Co.) 
Medhurst (W. H.), The Foreigner in Far Cathay.... (Scribner, Armsirot g & Co.) 
Messier (Rev. A.), OW III, occ ccdccestsyeces scdbcc ... (A. Lloyd) 
Morford (H.), Short-Trip Guide to Europe........................{ Sheldon & Co.) 
Morley (J.), Rousseau, 2 vols..... .....(3eribner, Welford & Armstrong) 
Naumann (E. ), Deutchslands musikalische Heroen. awd... (4. Wo Schmidt) 
Poole (W. F.), Anti-Slavery Opinions before the Year 1800 ..( Robt. Clarke & Co 
Rawlinson (Prof. G.), Sixth Great Oriental Monarchy... 

(Scribner, Welford & Armatron; gr) 


(J. B. Lippincott & Co) 


Rewlands (C.). Henry M. Stanley: The Story of his Life........... (J Hotten) 
Satchel Guide for the Vacation Tourist in Europe, 1873........(Hurd & ‘ole rhton) 
Shairp (J. C.), Life and Letters of James David Forbes......... (Macmillan & Co.) 
Stanler (H. M.). HowI Found Livingstone.... ..(Scribner, Aimstrong & Co.) 
Still (W.), The Underground Railroad, new ed................. (Porter & Coates) 
Studer (J. H.), History of Columbue, Ohio.................... (Robt. Clarke & Co.) 
ss ci densgts's Sd. 0heG seuss ce ness 600dos.cae>anennnens (D. Ogilvy) 
The Men of the Third Republic.... .. S00 s000ss0senes ecko «(ans Gane 
Watt (K.), Hinsides Atianterhavet, I.. swd...................6. (FP. W. Christern) 
Whitmore (W. HL), Origin of the Wamses ¢ ikke in “Massachusetts, swd (Bosto.) 
Fiction. 

Abont (E.), Rouge et Noir. Ree ees oe hea» (Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger) 
An Orphan of the Old Dominion........... ...ee.eeeeeee- (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 
As She Would Have It..... SERENE ne ph vee U - 
Blake (Lady). Ruth PINNED = TIS. o's 0 5d dine:inescss0sosi (J. R. Osgood & Co.) 
Brooke (H.), The Fool of dnality... = ell adi a aaa. SO Re BTS ...(Macmillan & Co.) 
Caddell (Cecilia M.), Wild Times .... . ...........s.seccacceece: (Cath. Pub. Soc 


.(James Mi! ler) 


Carlen (Hmily F.), Lavinia ; or, One Year ....................... 
| (Holt & Williame) 


Cherbuliez (V.), Count Kostia. 





Meta Holdenis. ewd.................-..--..-- .(F, W. Christern) 
Cooke (J. E.), Her Majesty the ncseent ivins ecb teks kes Ad. - = ry ott & Co.) 
Craven (Mme. A.), Fleurange. . + REN a eee err pee Holt & Williams) 
Sc JARED Ads ssn see ohbe rob ebsksbnsbbess chenesasease (J. B. Lipptnoott & Co.) 
Dasent (G. W.), Lady Sweetapple, ewd........................ (D. Appleton & Co.) 
Ne Liefde (J. B.), Galama; or, The Beggars, swd.....(Scribner. Armstrong & Co.) 
Da Mille (Prof. J.), An Open SEDs 005 30h 66 s000seendacen (D. Appleton & Co.) 


..(J .B. Lippincott & Co.) 


Detlef (C.), Must It Be? a Tale. 
AT. B. Peterson & Bras.) 


Dickens (C. ), Lazy Tour of Two Idie A Apprentices, swd... 


Dorr (Mrs. J.C. R. ), Sibyl eenaeestnne aa icdh uve cena oniuitel aon (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 
Droz (G.), Babolain............... Ee PR re en ROR Bee = (Holt & Williams) 
Dapuy CE A Bish, Dt ER ono oes 0 sos pcnenbnpns (T. B. Peterson & Bros.) 
The Mysterious Guest.............. ‘ 
Edwards (Mra. Annie), A Vagabond Heroine........... Sis pata (Sheldon & Co. ,) 


oo RRR rrr 
.. (Orange Judd & Co.) 
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Flloart (Mrs.), Woman's Wrong... cdigesuddukneeea 
Eliot (G.), Middlemarch, 2 vols...............ce cece ee cteeeces 
Emery (BE. B.), Queens......... -..... ...(Estes & Lanriat) 
Fimmna'’s Engagement ....... Leopne ad eadeecsescncceenc tite Eee Men aah) 
Farjeon (B, L.), Broad-and-Cheese and Kisses. eee cesceeesee.(Larper & Broa.) 
Faweett (K.), Purple and Fine Linen: a Tale.............. (G. W. Carleton & Ca.) 
Gersoni (H.), Sketches of Jewish Life and History, swd..... 0.2... (New York) 
Gibbon (C.), Robin Gray, swd pieeka ene aad een inne (Uarper & Bros.) 


...(Harper & Bros.) 


Grant (Waria M.), Artiate: a Tale, awd..... 2.0.6... ccc cee tcccc cee (A. K. Loring) 
Greenough (Wres.), Treason at Home......................(T. B. Peterson & Bros ) 
Hale (Rev. K. B.), His L vel Best, and Other Stories.......... (J. R. Osgood & Co.) 
a a ee er pe T sae e (D. Appleton & Co ) 
Hickling (W.), Uhe Rector of Roxburgh.................... .(E. P. Dutton & Co.) 
Hig: Life in New York’, ... ......c0cccscscccccccccccce-coe( Te Bs Peterson & Bros.) 
Hillern (Wilhelmine von), A Twofold Life.... ...........@. B. Lippincott & Co.) 
Howells (W. D.), A Chance Acqnaintance..................... (J. R. Osgood & Co.) 
Hugo (V.), The Hunchback of Notre Dame, swd ....(Dick & Fitzgerald) 
Se es Ds iraa bes ngb wewsienksuenendnndsddécdaeKer (Dodd & Mead) 
King (B.), Kentucky's Love... ............ see seeeeeeseeeees-+.(Lee & Shepard) 
Man is eve: an American Story.................cceceeee (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 
ey FO ere (G, P. Putnam’s Sons) 
I Ot xa en ick cnnendsesieng, snenstavaceceas (Sheldon & Co.) 
McKeever (Harriet B ), !'wice Crowned. ........(Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger) 
Nauman (Mary D.). Clyde Wardleigh’s Promise. _ * ~ 

Se CET Te a Ie HEIR, oon nines cccc ccccennesancscweded (Melson & Phillips) 
Oliphant (Mrs.), At His Gates, awd................... (Scribner, Armetrung & Co.) 

Ae ae a “ 

ig * TREES Ms SOOO. < 6 0 vs eakencdierrccedeakeneas acax (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 
Oxley: A Tale... ........ccscceeee Rcaeheennees .. (Scribner, Armstrong & Co.) 
Parr (Louisa), Hero Carthew: a Tale.................... 000s ....(Holt & Williams) 


Peterson (II.), Pemberton; or, One Hundred Years ago...(J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 





Po' lard (Josephine). Gipsy’s Karly Days. .. ............. 22... (Nelson & Phillips) 
ieee CEs, be, SU TEIN MIOO i055. 5 0:55.08 0:k dcces dose seeekens (J.R. Osgood & Co.) 
a - er Sa aera hele each ete akin adalah (Harper & Brothers) 
Robinson (F. W.), Little Kate Kirby, swd....... ere og x“ 

Roekwell (Mra. M. E.), Rose Thorpe’s Ambition,.... caaeaee (J.C. Garrigues & Co.) 
Roe (Rev. E. P.), Barriere Burned Away.......... eas -eseeeee-. (Dodd & Mead) 
Sainte.Germaine (J. T. de), Only a Pin.............(Catholie Publication Society) 
Sauzade (J. S.), Mark Gildersteeve ...................0.05: (G. W. Carleton & Co.) 
pmediey (F. E.), Frank Farleigh, ewd..................60 (T. B. Peterson & Bros.) 

eR I GN, csc ac ccicdhsvcestcoce - ” 

RN MUNI 6g oi vdecccnicsencsece wid - 

The Colville Family: a Tale. swd........ - “ 

BONING. GONE. ic ciccccccccnscsacsces “i - 
Epeight (T. W.), Under Lock and Key.................... (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 

Springer (Rebecca R.), Beechwood. ..................645 ye - 

Stephers (Mrs. A. S.), Lord Hope's Choice.. ............ (T. B. Peterson & Bros.) 

Tne Greatest Plague of Life, swd. ................... ae - ” 

SE AS ee pe pe eee we - 
The Crue History of Joshua Davidson, Communist....... (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 
ar rer rrerrer eer reer rere: .(Holt & Williams) 
Wells (Mary G.), Marie Derville....................... 000s (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 
Whittlesey (Elsie L.), Hemlock Swamp and White Sulphur Springs..... ......... 
(Claxton, Remsen & Haff-lfinger) 
i DY oak 5 Sendctdascnncaccedeceveuca cate (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 
eee Ces ee SI ON ke eecaareccecs :iccidses stidwacks (J. R. Osgood & Co.) 

Juvenile Literature. 

Abbott (Rev. E. A.), Parables for Children... ... ............. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Adams (W. T.), Croes and Crescent: a Boy’s Book............... (Lee & Shepara) 
© «-t'enon (H1.), The Svor's nan’s Ciub in the Saddle. ....... . (Porter & Coates) 
1); Mille (Prof. J.), Toe Treasure of the Seas: a Boy's Book..... (Lee & Shepard) 
Hosmer (Margaret), Lilly's Hard Words......... (Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger) 
Diam Giomeiay, EAttie GeMmOIANh,. o.-. oe bic ccissccecccccace  anseee (Lee & Shepard) 


Snow (Mrs. 3. P.) and Floy (U.), Christmas Stories about Santa Claus....... .... 

(Nelson & Phillips) 

IN vt dikes bi vecnakedsepitesansssas Sannton (J. E. Tilton & Co.) 
Education. 

Alien (J. H. and W. F.) and Greenough (J. B.), Select Orations of Cicero.......... 

(Ginn Bros.) 


American Educational Readers ; four grades............. (Ivison, Blakeman & Co.) 
Bascom (Prof. J.), Philosophy of Rhetoric, revised ed.................0..2..000- 

(Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co.) 
Bennett (Dr. J. H.), Text-book of Physiology..... ....... (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 


Bradbury (W. F.), Elementary Geometry and Trigonome:ry.............. ....... 
(Thompson, Bigelow & Brown) 


Brincklé (J. G.), The Electra of Sophocles... ... ............ (J. Campbell & Son) 
Barne (Mre. B. B.). Phonic Shorthand ........ .cccccccccccccsesccees (Burns & Co.) 
Cosar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War.................... (John Wiley & Sons) 
Champlin (Rey. J. T.), Text-Book on Intellectual Poilosophy, revised ed.......... 
(Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co.) 
Chapters on Intellectual Philosophy, ewd.......... ci - 
Collins (Rev. W. L.), Piautus and Terence.................(J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 
Davies (tev. J.), Hesiod and Theognis................... ain - 
Descnauel (Peof. A. P.), Elementary Treatise on Natural Philosophy, 2 vols....... 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 
Fittig (R.), Wihler’s Outlines of Organic Chemistry................... (fl. C. Lea) 
Folsom (K. G.), The Logic of Accounts.............. ... .....(A. S. Barnes & Co.) 
Gostwick (J.) and Harrison (R.), Outlines of German Literature............. ..... 


(Holt & Williams) 
Griffis (Prof. W. E.), First Reader of the New Japan Series..(A. L. Barcroit & Cu.) 


Hall (Mary L.), One World, No. IT.: an Atlas..............c0.ces sees (Ginn Bros.) 
Halsey (C. 8.), Genealogical Chart of the Ralers of England, etc...... 53 rag 

Hil (Rev. W. H1.), Elements of Philosophy................... (John Murphy & Co.) 
Jones (#.), Junior Course of Practical Chemistry.............. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Lawson (Dr. H.), Manual of Popular Physiology............ (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 
Leighton (R. F.), Harvard Examination Papers. ... ...... .......20 (Ginn Bros.) 
Meyer (Prof. J. B.), Die Forthildangsschaule in unserer Zeit, swd..(L. W. Schmidt) 
Monroe (L_ B.), Pablic and Parlor Readings...................05- (Lee & Shepard) 
Putnam's E ementary Science Series, 6 vols................. (G. P. Putnam’s sons) 


Saunders (C.), New System of Latin Paradigms...........(J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 
Simeox (@. A. and W.H.), Orations of Demosthenes and Atechines on the Crown, 
(Macmiilan & Co.) 
Tancock (Rev. O. W.), English Grammar and Reading Book... wis ps 
Pasian (War.. 5.) Were OG CMI soak ie ckccsccccdecedives guess - - 
Underwood (F. H.), Handbook of English Literature, American Authore.......... 
(Lee & Shepard) 
Warren (S. E.), Free-hand Geometricat Drawing............... (John Wiley & Son) 


Science and Technics. 

American Grainer’s Hand-Book..............20--0eeeeeeeee (J. W. Masury & Son) 
Bell (Sir C.), Expression: Its Anatomy and Philosophy... .......... (S. R. Wells) 
Bifimner (Ur. H.), Dilettanti, Kunastliebhaber und Kenner in Alterthum, swd..... 
(L. W. Schmidt) 

Bourgeois (Dr. X.), The Passions in their Relation to Health and Diseases........ 
(Jas, Campbell) 

BveGie (oie TW.) Wim GE TEMNtee soon. vckccccccrescscucsencnce (Wm. Wood & Co.) 
Burr (Rev. E. F.), Pater Mundi; or, Doctrine of Evolution, second series......... 
(Noyes, Holmes & Co.) 

Carpenter (Dr. W. B.), Unconecious Action of the Brain, and Epidemic Delusions, 


sie OO OTE WTR earee> (Estes & Lauriat) 
Chapman (Dr. H. C.), Evolution of Life, 2d of............. (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 
ode (C, M.), Administration of Justice under Military and Martial Law......... 


» (Seribner, Welford & Armstrong) 





....(T, B, Peterson & Bros.) $1 75 
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Cohn (Prof. F.), Ueber Bacterien, ewd..............0000000s Wvinws (L. W, Schmidi) 
Czermak (Prof. J. N.), Ueber das Ohr und das Horen, ewd....... “ ag 

Darwin (C.), Expression of the Emotions in Man and Animals.(D. Appleton & Co.) 

De Gubernatis (Prof. 4.), Zodlogical Mythology, 2 vols..... .. (Macmillan & Co.) $8 00 
Dunster (Dr. E. S.), The Logic of Medicine, swd ............. (D. Appleton & Co ) 
Figuier (L.), The Ocean Wov'd ny ” 


Foussagrives (Prof. J. B.), The Mother's Work with Sick Children. ............ 
(G. P. Patnam’s Sons) 


| Freas (Dr. O.), Die Alten Hohlenbewohner, awd.................. ‘L. W. Schmidt) 

Geikie (Prof A.), Phy=ical Geography: Science Primer...... (D. Appleton & Co ) 

L»zelle (Capt. H. M ), One Law in Najure............c0.ee. eee. (D. Van Nostrand) 
Lide'l (Dr. J. A.), Treatise on Apoplexy................. ....(Wm. Wood & Co.) 4 00 

Maxwell (Prof. J. C.), Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism, 2 vols.. ........... 
a (Macmillan & Co.) 12 00 

| Mayer (P.), Ueher Stnrmfin'hon, awd ...............000005 e- «....(L. W. Schmidt) 
Maynard (C. J.), Birds of Florida, Part II., swd............ ......- (Dodd & Mead) 1 00 
Miller (R. K.), Romanee of Aetronomy................-.22eeee0s (Macmillan & Co.) 1 25 
Mivart (St. George), Lessons in Elementary Apatomy.......... se = 2 60 
Morgan (Dr. J. E.), University Oara.... 2.0.02... ccc cece eee eeee = a 3 00 
Marphy (J. J.), Scientific Bases of Faith............ St gig _ sa 5 00 

Murray (Prof. D.), Manual of Land Surveying, with Tables... .................... 





(J. W. Schermerhorn & Co.) 
Pater (W. H.), Stndies in the History of the Renaissance........(Macmillan & Co.) 2 50 
Peters (Dr. C. F. W.). Die Entfernung der Erde von der Sonne, swd.(L. W. Schmidt) 


Picton (J. A.), The Mystery of Matter, and other Es-ays........ (Maemillan & Co.) 3 50 
Proceedings at the Farewell Banquet to Prof. Tyndall, swd...(0). Appleton & Co.) 
Proctor (R. A ), Half-houra with the Telescope.............. (G@. P. Putnam’a Sone) 1 00 
Patnam (F. W.), Mounds at Merom and IIutsonville on the Wabash. awd..(Salem) 
Ray (Dr. 1.), Contributions to Mental Pathology.............. (Littie, Brown & Co.) 
Reclus (E.), The Ocean, Atmosphere, and Lile...................- (Harper & Bros.) 
Rodwell ( +. F.). Dictionary of Science..................... (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 
Rood (Prof. O. N.), Mysteries of the Voice and Ear, swd....(C. C. Chatfield & Co.) 
Ruskin (J.), The Poetry of Architecture, ete.................. (John Wiley & Son) 1 50 


Schumann (F.), Formulas aud Tables for Architects and Engineers............... 
(Warren, Choate & Co.) 









Stricker (Dr. W.), Der Blitz und seine Wirknngen, swd.......... (L. W. Schm dt) 
Thomeon (Prof C. W_), The Depths of the Sea.................. (Macmillan & Co.) 9 00 
Tuke (Dr. D. H.), Influence of the Mind upon the Body........._...... (I. €, Lea) 
Wilson (Prof, D.), Caliban: The Missing Link:............. .. (Macmillan & Cu.) 2 00 
Periodicals. 
OE A ONO (L. W. Schmidt) 2 25 
American Annual Cyclopedia for 1872. Vol. XII...... ae (D. Appleton & Co.) 5 v0 
Annual Register of Public Events for 1872............ 0 ccc cece cee cec eee (Rivingtons) 
eee ee eg ae ee aa eee (Virtue & Yorston) 
Draper (Dr. J. C.), Year-book of Nature and Popular Science for 1872............. 
(Scribner, Armstrong & Co.) 
Koner (Dr. W.), Zeitschrift ffir Erdkunde, swd.................... (L. W. Schmidt) 
Littell’s Living Age, Vol. XX VII., Oct. and Dec., 1872............. (Littell & Gay) 
Martin (F.), Stateeman’s Year-Book for 1873.................0:- (Macmillan & Co.) 3 50 
Methodist Almanac for 1873, swd (Nelson & Phillips) 
Practical Magazine, 1873, swd.... (J. R. Osgood & Co) 1 00 
I IN 6.6. 0:sisie inks occas acecesbdeopaes e0ed (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) 2 £@ 
Ne Is aed oo onc kciccs, cezcccnas sevetindpecsenateneseee ee (E. Steiger) 0 40 
Tribune Almanac for 1873, swd........ vapnsheenegmbes Mektceknen mate (New York) 0 20 
Se Br IE OE so 0.05.0005.005500ssadnncsensnescoerand (J. Whitaker) 

Yale Naughtical Almanac for 1873, swd.................... (C. C. Chatfield & Co.) 
Misceilaneous. 
RT ar ee nr eee (Shepard & Git) 1 50 

Beecher (Mrs. H. W.), Motherly Talk with Young Housekeepers.(J. B. Ford & Co.) 
Reta (Dr. H.), Die Wassernutzung durch Fisehzucht, swd......... (L. W. Schmidt) 
Bird (J.), Protection against Fire. ............ceccececccccsece (Hurd & Houghton) 1 50 
Bryant (W. C.), Orations and Addresser................ 1... (G. P. Putnam’s sons) 2 60 
Buckle (H. T.), Miscellaneous and Posthumous Works, 3 vols................ .... 
(Scribner, Armstrong & Co.) 22 50 
Dictionary of the Derivations of the English Language...... (G. P. Putnam’sSons) 1 00 
Dictionary of Synonyms of the Fnglish Language........... = “3 1 00 
Downing (A. J.), Cottage Residences, new ed... .... .......- (John Wiley & Sons) 6 00 
Duffey (Mra. BE. B), What Women Should Know..... ......(J. M. Stoddart & Co.) 
ee ee eer rere (J. B. Lippincott & Co) 1 00 
Fairshie!d (F. G.), The Clabe of Mew Wook. «... .cccccccccccscccccccce (H. L. Hinton) 2 25 
ere rrr Feet reer (J. R. Osgood & Co.) 1 50 
Field ((. W.), Hesay towards an Indian Bibliography........ 0 .........00-. eee eee 0 50 
(Scribner, Welford & Armstrong) 
Finotti (Rev. J. M.), Bibliographia Catholica Americana, | RRR Atetyy 
(Catholic Publication House) 5 00 
Fiske (J.), Mytheand Mvth-makers. ........cc0..0. ccoccces (J. R. Osgood & Co.) 2 00 
Flagg (W.), Woods and By-ways of New England ........... a sy 3 00 
Furness (iH. H.), Variorum Shakespeare, Vol. II., Macbeth............... ........ 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 3 00 
Hadley (Prof. J.), Essays. Philological and Critical.............. (Holt & Williams) 
Ha!l (F.), Recent Exemplifications of False Philology.......... aoe (sain Sia tava 
(Scribner, Armstrong & Co.) 1 00 
Whales FAD PRS 6 coves nddccsnccddsocccecsansecesseecd (Aolt & Williams) 1 25 
Helmsley (W. B.), Hand-Book of Hardy Trees, Shrubs, etc....... (Estes & Lauriat) 7 50 
ee Rare (Lee & Shepard) 1 50 
Kohl (Dr. J. G.), Ueber Klangmalerei in der Deutschen Sprache, swd. ........ 
(L. W. Schmidt) 
Leslie (Mies B.), New Cook-Book.................-..+48 (T. B. Peterson & Bros.) 1 7 
Moorman (Dr. J. J.), Mineral Springs of North America..(J. B. Lippincott. & Co.) 
Munson (J. E.), Contractions im Practicai Phonography, swd...... (J. BE. Munson) 
Oncken (Dr. A.), Die Wiener Weltausstellung 1873, swd.......... (L. W. Scbmidt) 
i RPS FE ar ear (Vincent & Co.) 
Phelps (Mra. A. L.), Reviews and Essays on Art, Literature, and Science......... 
(Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger) 
Riddle (4. J.), Law Students and Lawyers.............. (W. H. & O. H. Morrison) 
Roe (Rev. E. P.), eed and Profit in My Garden............... 000 (Dodd & Mead) 1 50 
Résch (Prof. W.), Ueber das Wesen und die Geschichte der Sprache, swd.... .... 
(L. W. Schmidt) 
Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory............-.+..+- (Geo, P. Rowell & Co.) 
SINS cdc dbudncddveccscocdsscues cccbsenests = bs 
ee SE aaa ree (John Wiley & Son) 
Sanders (Dr. D.), W6cterbuch der Hauptschwierigkeiten in der Deutschen Sprache, 
WE kc cukwans denned beni nevhedenhaoienibnasitaemamceniaie L. W. Schmidt) 
Sanger (G. P.), Statutes at Large, XLIId Congress, 3d session, swd.. ............. 
(Little, Brown & Co.) 
Shillaber (B. P.), Partingtonian Patchwork...........-........... (Lee & Shepard) 1 75 
Society of the Army of the Cumberland : Sixth Renuion, 1872........ ........... 
(Robert Clarke & Co.) 
Spruner (K. von), Hand-Atlas fir die Geschichte des Mittelalters und der Nea- 
rete Hath, PROC, GUE 6 sc oct cc cccccccdivtessscassces (B. Westermann & Co.) . 
Stieler (A.), Hand-Atias, Part 18, 6Wd......... 000 ccccccccccccess (L. W. Schmidt) 0 50 
Stockton (FF. 3.). The Heme... <<. scene cs cebicicsinces Sede ctcces (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) ‘ 
Taine (H.), The Philosophy of Art, 2d ed.............-..e20see- (Holt & Williams) 1 25 
The Cavalier and his Lady. ... .....ccccisecs seccccccccccccccces (Macmillan & Co.) 1 25 
Times and Places ; or, Oar History............cccccccccesccocccs (Tribner & Co.) 
Walton (Dr. G. B.), Mineral Springs of United States and Canada................. 
D. Appleton & Co.) 
Wharton (C_), Treatment of the Horse.............-.+++++ (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 
White (R. G.), Words and their Uses, 2d ed............ 020. ee ee eens (Sheldon & Co.) 
Wright (E.), Savinga-Bank Life Insurance.... .......+-.-+2+sseeeseeceres (Boston) 
Yeager (Q.), The Garden of Eden......... 2. 2... sees eens (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 


Zell's Dosertptive Hand-Atias, Parte 14-26, swd.................. (T. Ellwood Zell) 0 50 











